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The Moon 


— moon that fills her lonely trail with light 
Has worn the path on high 
Since when God’s hand divided day from night, 
And built His arch of sky. 


The moon that watches o’er the silent world 
Has found, by seas afar, 
Forsaken plunder of slain armies hurled 


O’er the wide plains of war. 


The moon that shines upon my babe, asleep, 
Has shed her radiance mild 
Within a peaceful manger, where the sheep 
Lay by the Holy Child. 
George Tucker Bispham, Jr. 








Dolores 


A HALF DAY’S ROMANCE IN VENICE 


“ Dopo la pioggia, viene il bel tempo.” 

Well! This certainly is provoking. Only a day 
and a half to see Venice, and half the day raining. 
My dreams of moonlight, gondola, serenade, etc., knocked 
into chaos. It is enough to make a fellow feel like robbing 
a bank. However, I must make the best of it—find some 
one more miserable than myself—sure cure, always. 

Now that little flower-girl, sitting down there on the 
cold, wet steps must be worse off than I. She seems regard- 
less of the rain and looks lonely enough. 

So going on the theory that “misery loves company,” I 
address her in my limited Italian, hastily acquired from a 
guide-book : “ Fa cattivo tempo, signorina,” I say—think- 
ing it as well to open up conversation with a comment on 
the disagreeable weather. She turns, and the expression 
of her face is so unutterably sad that I almost regret having 
spoken. 

Without smiling, she answers: “Sz Signore, fa cattiva 
tempo, ma dopo la pioggia viene tl bel tempo.” 

I try to look wise—surreptitiously take out my “ Italian 
at a Glance,” and find—nothing to help me out. 

By the way, what a pretty little thing she is, with her 
bright skirt, black velvet bodice, and white camicetta. 
Her curious wooden-soled shoes with their high heels and 
not much else except a strap across the toe, revealing almost 
all of her small white-stockinged feet. Her little face, with 
the heavy, black hair falling around it like a shadow, is 
sweet and tender as a blossom, yet filled with sadness. 

I guess her age to be about seventeen, am interested, 
forget my own troubles, and try to draw her out. My book 
says: “ Come sta?” (How do you do?). A crude begin- 
ning, but I use it, wondering if she will understand. 
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Again she turns on me that almost reproachful look and, 
after some hesitation, replies slowly: “Sono tanto trieste, 
come wl cielo,ma_la Madonna 2 buona,e dopo la pioggia 
viene tl bel tempo,” and handing me a rose, she rises and 
says, “ Addio Signore.” 

I have no heart to restrain her, but watch while she 
passes along the fzazza, through the adjoining cadle, 
catch a glimpse of her as she crosses one of the many little 
bridges, and wonder if I shall ever see her again. 

She seems to lay due stress on that reply of her’s regard- 
ing the weather—as though she meant more than she said. 
With this conviction, I conclude to find a more sheltered 
spot and make the best of a bad half hour by trying to 
figure out the little Signorina’s meaning. 

Gradually I solve it. “ Dopo la pioggia” means—after 
the rain; “‘ 27 del tempo” means—beautiful weather. Now 
for the verb “zvzene,” third person singular of the present tense 
of “ Ventre” (to come). Ah! Isee. After the rain comes 
fair weather, or, as we say, “every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing.” So, my little girl, you have hopes. Well, I read 
your story. You are sad, like the sky, you say—but the 
Madonna is good and will send fair weather after the storm. 
Ienvy you your faith, little one, and trust the Madonna 
will not disappoint you. Or better still, let us hope that 
“Givcommo,” or “ Silvestro,” or “‘ Francesco,” as the case 
may be, will do the “square thing” in American fashion. 
Poor little Flower-girl! 

My musings or maunderings are suddenly disturbed by 
the most unexpected good luck. I am to witness a Veni- 
tian wedding—or wedding procession—and that is about 
the whole thing, anyway. 

By Jove! It may not have the cold elegance of an 
American “tie-up,” but it is infinitely more poetical and 
picturesque. The gondolas are trimmed with flowers from 
stem to stern. The girls, radiant with excitement, mirth, 
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and colors are “fairer than the Orient pearls with which 
their warriors first loved to deck them,” according to Dis- 
raeli. Their soft, happy voices mingle with the mandolins, 
guitars, and tinkling tambourines, as though perpetually 
attuned to music. They pass me slowly—this joyous com- 
pany—greeting me as they go, and I, not wishing to appear 
unciuil, toss them the Flower-girl’s rose. As if by design, 
it falls exactly into the hands of the bride, who, holding 
up the modest little flower, laughs disdainfully, as though 
it were not worthy a place among her gorgeous bridal 
blossoms. Perhaps the prospective husband resents my 
presumption, for he snatches the flower and throws it away 
in disgust. 

I wish I had kept it, for the sake of the sweet little thing 
with the shadows in her eyes. I feel somewhat resentful 
and do not wish that couple any more luck than the major- 
ity seem to have. It is growing dark and the rain is 
beginning to come down now in earnest. I am afraid that 
jolly wedding party will make the homeward trip with 
fallen plumage or dampened ardor, perhaps both; for the 
elements seem beating up a veritable tempest out there on 
tbe Adriatic. So I call a gondola and set back to my 
hotel for dinner. 

Shall I ever forget that dinner! from ‘mznestra’ to 
‘ formaggio,’ taking in fish-eyes, baked English sparrows, 
chestnuts, and other horrors. I concluded with a very bad 
cigar and go to my room nobly resolved to work off my ill 
humor in letters to my friends. 

Going to my window with the intention of drawing the 
blind, I find the storm has spent itself. But what an in- 
describably lovely picture! My sense, all keenly alive, are 
vibrant with appreciation and I fairly absorb the exquisite 
scene before me. The balmy air bathes my face with a 
freshness as of dew freighted with the perfumes of many 
flowers. The moon, bent on mischief, seems skimming 
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along trying to elude the little remnants of clouds which 
pass before her fair face like a torn veil, through which 
the winking stars peep. The colored lights from the 
lanterns of the gondolas, reflected in the rippling water, 
are myriads of dancing jewels. I hear the liquid dip of 
oars, the call of the gay gondoliert, happy laughter, and 
the sound of exquisite music. 

As I stand gazing at this white city — rising like magic 
from the water —all human delights suggest themselves ; 
youth, love, beauty, music, night—and Venice. What 
more? I am enchanted. There is no harsh sound to 
break the spell of this fairy scene; only one sad note to 
mar the perfect harmony of the moment — the moaning of 
the Cathedral doves, somehow suggesting heartache or — 
break. 

Something brings me back to reality. Perhaps it is that 
I observe for the first time, directly across the narrow 
canal which runs beside my window, a chiesa with a 
shrine at one corner. I am wondering why so many 
Italian churches have shrines at the outside corners, when 
I am startled to see a female figure dart out of the calle 
adjoining the church. She scretches her arms passion- 
ately up to the shrine, and in a voice subdued by its very 
intensity, cries :— “ Santa Madonna, Madre di Dio prega 
per me. Jesu, pieta, pieta.” 

Before I realize her intention, she is gone,—and the 
waters hide her. 

I am incapable of action, the horror of the moment is so 
great. But, when at last I regain possession of myself, 
and rush down to the office for assistance, I am filled with 
indignation at the apathy of the people. They shrug their 
shoulders, spread out their hands, and with many other 
significant gestures give me to understand that “what is 
done cannot be undone.” 

After a little while, which seems an age to me, they 
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recover the body, and lay it tenderly as possible on the 
landing. She is dead, of course. I push my way through 
the crowd to the pitiful little form — quiet enough now— 
and find again my sad-eyed little friend of the afternoon. 

It is “ Dolores,” I hear them say; “ fovera fanciulla,” 
and I make out enough to understand that her lover has 
just married another girl. 

By means of a few enquiries I easily put together the 
events of the afternoon. Chance, making me her agent, 
had put into the hands of the very man who had betrayed 
her, the gift-rose of the Flower-girl. Absorbed in his own 
happiness, he had tossed it aside as carelessly as he had 
her heart. And Dolores, with a prayer for mercy to Him 
who heedeth ever, had sought and found that peace which 
cometh after storm. 


Addison Talbott. 
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Immortal Rubbish 


HE time has passed, we are pleased to think, which 
associated in a way immutable poverty with virtue 
and riches with vice; when the rich boy threw stones at 
the poor boy because that Lazarus wore patches on his 
trouser knees, and the poor boy (poor but honest) refused 
the rich boy’s invitation to go boating on a Sunday, there- 
by escaping death by drowning which the rich boy did not. 
In those good days the young Puritan threw out his stiff- 
bosomed shirt front and stamped his foot mightily for the 
Right. The Right was the horizon to which he 
looked, the end of all things, fixed, ready made. Each 
action was judged to be right or wrong, without regard to 
circumstances, according as it did or did not conform with 
the rigid canons of truthfulness, honesty or filial obedience. 
So when 
‘*The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled ”’ 
he immediately won the approbation of the duty loving 
crowd because he stuck blindly to his post and yielded 
not to the mandates of an erring conscience which surely 
must have suggested the vast possibilities of a loose spar or 
a life-preserver. Far happier a poet than dear Mrs. 
Hemans was that parodist who wrote : 


*** Say father dear, and may I sit 
Upon this box and wait?’ 

And then without his sire’s permit 
Down on the box he sate. 


‘*There came a burst of thunder loud; 
The boy, O where was he? 

Ask of the box which calmly ploughed 
The salt estranging sea, 

‘For 'twas a box of Ivory Soap, 
And bouyantly it bore 

That gallant child who ne’er lost hope 
Safe to the sandy shore,” 
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A very refreshing and optimistic conclusion is this to the 
time worm tragedy, but a conclusion utterly unacceptable 
to our strait-laced progenitors. Blind obedience was at 
a premium. Bards who sought fame found it im- 
mediately on exhibiting in the market place an aggrega- 
tion of excellent idols in the shape of model boys hung 
like Casabianca on that slender thread virtue. Then thesecret 
of immortality became patent to every poetaster. He 
needed only to find the particular thread of virtue most 
favored by temporary opinion and he had his creation 
strung up indistructibly. The strings of truthfulness and 
filial obedience have been long since crowded ; the patriotic 
twine is filling up fast with the fossilized remains of those 
who said “ Break the news to mother” or did something 
else as worthy just as the sun went down. 

At first meeting we are, and should be favorably disposed 
toward panegyrics of goodness or bravery ; we come into 
the presence of them ready to revere rather than scoff, for we 
admit that such productions are at least nominally good ; 
but when we missin that which claims to be a poem every- 
thing that we have a right to expect from it as such, all 
the play, the insight, the stretch that is necessary to the por- 
trayal of noble character we soon cease to revere and 
begin to scoff. Yet we may vindicate ourselves so far as 
to say that the jeering is apt to be aimed at the so-called 
poet rather than at the insipid character in his poem. The 
hero, to use a spicy colloquialism, is not his own fault. He 
is indisputably the fault of the rhymster who is over- 
charged with the doctrine of Right for Right’s sake, and 
is wrought up by it to a fanatic frenzy which he is pleased 
to call poetic inspiration. Consequently his hero is irre- 
sponsible and is likely to do some very outlandish things. 
We who have made ourselves receptive for something en- 
nobling are merely amused, diverted. ‘Curfew shall not 
ring tonight” is an excellent sentiment under the circum- 
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stances of that particular poem, but our preconceived 
vision of maidenly devotion is rudely shattered by the un- 
maidenly flourish of heels. ‘“ Woodman spare that tree” 
is a just demand but the elaborate apology which follows 
it means less to us or to the intruding axman than would 
a peremtory command to quit the premises, or perhaps a 
good round oath. 

Poems of human action depend for their vital significance 
not more upon the rightness of their themes than upon 
the liveness of their characters. If there is any place in 
the making of literature where the capacity for creating 
real flesh and blood counts it is certainly in the adornment 
of a quick, vigorous, metrical story of a man’s virtue. He 
who can accomplish it must be all of an enthusiastic 
churchman and a single minded patriot, but he must be 
much more. A dramatist at heart is what he should be, 
able to conceal his own admiring personality for the 
moment and to identify himself completely with the hero. 
It is all too easy to inform the public in hobbling couplets 
that a man was good or brave or obedient, and to keep on 
proving that he was one or all of these by a mere rehersal 
of actions without mentioning by what motive or to what 
end. Motive should be displayed in all its phases, for 
motive is the only trustworthy criterion of action. And in 
nine cases out of ten the bull-headed motive of mere 
rightness which regards no circumstances, impelling its 
particular victim to act without consideration for himself 
or for others meets with little approbation outside the 
circle of young lady elocutionists or a propaganda of 
kindergarten instructors. Hervé Riel instead of submis- 
sively obeying the orders to ground the French ship 
“Formidable” stood up in the assembly of Captains and 
begged permission to guide her through his secret channel, 
because he could see beyond the sphere of unreasoning 
obedience the glorious possibility of success and (we must 
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own) a chance to gratify a little professional pride for 
which we readily forgive him, since he was only a pilot at 
heart and claimed only a pilot’s reward. Had he run the 
ship ashore without question and been blown up by Eng- 
lish gunpowder, without doubt he and the rest of the 
pilots in the fleet would now be in that very excellent and 
indestructible company of fossils which hang for aye upon 
the golden thread of Obedience ; as it is he greets us, alive 
and kicking, along with Jim Bludso and Sir Richard 
Grenville to join the small coterie of really live immortals. 
And the number of their counterfeits is Legion. There 
they hang, those bloodless immortals, each peering down 
from his string of vantage upon the little children who are 
taught to regard them as the paragons of nobility — taught 
for the most part, it is just to say, by those who admire 
George Washington more because he could not tell a lie 
than because he was expert with his little hatchet. The 
children regard the mummies intently, some for one 
minute, some for two, and some regard nothing else for the 
rest of their natural lives. There is always a company of 
these last named, priests self-dedicated to serve a lifetime 
in the temple of this string of Baals ; to expound the doc- 
trines, keep the idols before the attention of the public and 
to bring in as many novices as possible from this froward 
and stiffnecked generation. But the others, those who re- 
garded the strings intently for one, for two minutes, — 
turn soon enough to dolls which can open and shut their 
eyes or to the vivacious children of Mother Goose. 
Edward Harshberger Butler. 
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it lessens the property values all along this street; but 
some of those old fogies and the politicians are so set in 
their ways—” 

“T know, dear,” interrupted his wife, heading him off 
from this well-worn side track, “ you ’ve been trying to get 
a new one ever since you ’ve been on the Board of Educa- 
tion, but why do you think the average man is lacking in 
gratitude?” 

The Judge snorted indignantly. ‘ Look at this Kelly 
now. I virtually saved him four extra years imprisonment. 
He swore he was under eternal obligations to me, said I ’d 
hear from him the very first thing when he got out, and if 
there was anything he could do to pay me I had only to 
let him know it. Here he’s been free a whole day and I 
only learn it to-night from the newspapers. Most likely he 
has met some of his pals and is lying dead drunk some- 
where by this time.” 

A loud ring at the door-bell interrupted this recital of 
grievances and both the old lawyer and his wife listened 
intently, curious to know who it could be at that hour of 
the night. 

Presently the old colored butler entered. ‘“ They wer’ n’t 
nothin’ at the door, seh, ’cept this note for you.” He 
handed over a rather soiled letter and retreated grumblingly. 

The Judge read the letter, frowned, read it again in ever 
increasing amazement and horror, and then tossed it over 
to his wife. ‘Good Lord,” he gasped, “ read that.” This 
was the letter : 

Judge Randal, Esq. 

Dear Judge:—I have never forgotten how good you were to me and 
my poor old mother, that ’s dead now, taking my case when I had noth- 
ing to pay you with and helping her. So I been thinking how I could 
do something for you when I got out, and I remembered you said you 
wished school-house No. 2 would burn down some night and how it was 
a disgrace to the town. Well Judge I am going to set fire to it to-night 


and when you read this it will be done. I hope this will please you be- 
cause I know you can’t do it yourself, being a respectable citizen and an 
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office holder and if you ever want any other little thing done on the quiet 
just drop me a note care of McDermotts Saloon, Line St. 
I want to thank you again Judge for all you done for me and wishing 
you a long happy life 
Your grateful friend 
THOMAS KELLY. 

For a full minute the respectable citizen and office- 
holder sat as one dazed. From the street outside came the 
noise of shouting and of many running feet. 

“Great Scott! something must be done about this,” 
said he and made for the door with more haste than dignity. 
On the front steps, however, he nearly collided with the 
town constable and an extended knot of men and boys who 
crowded after him. Behind them the street was flooded 
with a strong yellow glare which left long backwaters of 
intense blackness wherever any upright object such as a 
tree trunk or stone step broke the stream of light. The 
incendiary had done his work well and the old school-house 
at the corner was blazing like a tinder-box. 

“ You ’re just the man I wanted to see, Jedge,” said the 
constable, importantly. ‘Somebody must have set fire to 
the old school-house—there ain’t much hope of saving it 
now, but Hughie Doyle here,” he indicated a grinning little 
urchin who stood beside him, “says he seen a young feller 
run out of the yard there and up into your vestibule just 
before it broke out. Did you see anybody? Have you 
got any idee who it was?” 

This was a poser. The Judge hesitated, stammered and 
turned a rich purple. As a sworn servant of the law his 
duty certainly was to aid, if he could, the detection of the 
incendiary ; and yet the man had committed this crime 
thinking to do him a favor. 

His wife, who had slipped out beside him, laid her hand 
softly upon his arm. ‘“ Gratitude,” she whispered in a voice 
that was inaudible to all save her husband, “ is something 
the average man does not possess,” and she gave his arm 
an appealing little squeeze. 
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The Judge cleared his throat. ‘ No,” said he, “I have n’t 
seen anyone. I do n’t know who it was.” 
J. Dayton Voorhees. 





Autumn 


The meadow flowers are sere, the land forlorn ; 
The passing breeze hath not the scents of Spring, 
And Winter, bearing death upon its wing, 
Echoes the dying notes of Summer’s horn: 
The quivering haze of the awakening moon, 
The swallow early o’er the hills awing, 
The lingering even when the curfews ring, 
All these are dead,— yet Winter is unborn. 


So in the purpling Autumn of life’s year, 
Its younger dreams forgot yet unforgiven, 
The future all unborn, men seem to stray 
About a mystic half-world with a tear, 
Uncertain, doubting of their hope of heaven 
Ere death, life’s Winter, meets them on the way. 
Ames Brooks. 
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office holder and if you ever want any other little thing done on the quiet 
just drop me a note care of McDermotts Saloon, Line St. 

I want to thank you again Judge for all you done for me and wishing 
you a long happy life 


Your grateful friend 
THOMAS KELLY. 
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holder sat as one dazed. From the street outside came the 
noise of shouting and of many running feet. 
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said he and made for the door with more haste than dignity. 
On the front steps, however, he nearly collided with the 
town constable and an extended knot of men and boys who 
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with a strong yellow glare which left long backwaters of 
intense blackness wherever any upright object such as a 
tree trunk or stone step broke the stream of light. The 
incendiary had done his work well and the old school-house 
at the corner was blazing like a tinder-box. 
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The Judge cleared his throat. ‘ No,” said he, “I have n’t 
seen anyone. I do n’t know who it was.” 
J. Dayton Voorhees. 





Autumn 


The meadow flowers are sere, the land forlorn ; 
The passing breeze hath not the scents of Spring, 
And Winter, bearing death upon its wing, 
Echoes the dying notes of Summer’s horn: 
The quivering haze of the awakening moon, 
The swallow early o’er the hills awing, 
The lingering even when the curfews ring, 
All these are dead,— yet Winter is unborn. 


So in the purpling Autumn of life’s year, 
Its younger dreams forgot yet unforgiven, 
The future all unborn, men seem to stray 
About a mystic half-world with a tear, 
Uncertain, doubting of their hope of heaven 
Ere death, life’s Winter, meets them on the way. 


Ames Brooks. 
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Talbot; the Irresponsible. 


HERE is a certain club in London which has the 
most charming dining room in the world. It is 
long and low and encased with black oak cunningly carved. 
Generations of hall boys have polished the panels until 
they shine like the claret-ruddied cheeks of well-preserved 
age and in the corners and along the scroll work are sha- 
dows and high lights, crystallised reflections it may well be, 
of all the burgundy that has been sipped there of an eve- 
ning. In the winter there is a great fire place, the heat 
and sparkle from which by a process quite unknown to 
modern room building pervade the entire place and in the 
summer the windows are opened ona garden. Nota poor, 
dusty London garden, whose struggling flowers inspire you 
with pity ; but a living bit of the shires, where foxglove 
and hearts-ease and pink and red and yellow roses grow ; 
all laid out by a steward above his position. So perfect is 
the illusion, that members have been found to swear to the 
presence, there, of robins on spring mornings and it is 
beyond question that the sparrow gives it a wide berth as 
a place far too rural for his urban tastes. As if the joy of 
this was not enough, climbing roses planted along the 
walls, thrust their heads in through the windows, so that 
if fortune has favored you with a nearby table you can 
smell or even pick them. 

It was partly this dining room, partly his great love for 
Sir Luke which every year induced Talbot to cross the 
water. Asa dinner companion Sir Luke is the most de- 
lightful man in London, his high-nosed, Norman features 
seem to have been especially designed for a background of 
black oak and he has that rare gift of talking well, if you 
are in a talkative mood, or sitting silent and apparently 
disinterested, should a desire seize you to gaze out of the 
window or listen abstractedly to the rhythm of street 
noises. 
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So it was that on the night in question, a night in late 
June when the moths fluttered in and out of the roses, that 
the two, Talbot and Sir Luke, found themselves seated at 
one of the window tables. They had finished their coffee 
and helped themselves in silence to the cigarettes and liqueurs 
which a waiter had placed before them. Talbot held his 
glass of yellow chartreuse up to the light of a red shaded 
candle, the while surveying it critically, head to one side, 
eyes half closed. 

“You can never,” he began in tones of carefully simul- 
ated unconcern, “you can never, in all the years of your 
long and stupid British life, guess what I am going to do 
to-night.” 

From out the shadows on the other side of the table Sir 
Luke’s face appeared, his eyeglass calmly interrogative. 
“Talk to me?” he ventured. 

“No,” 

“That’s just as well,”’ in unabashed tones, “for as for me, 
I have a great mind to go on to a dance.” 

“You've another guess,” interrupted Talbot, “and this is 
my innings.” 

“Well then,” Sir Luke looked thoughtful, “well then— 
hang it all, how should I know ?” 

“You should n’t,” said Talbot, “I’m going to a party.” 

“Soho ?” drawled Sir Luke. 

“That,” retorted Talbot, “is extremely rude. Just 
because I don’t happen to care for such things there is no 
reason why you should jeer at my position in society.” 

“Teer?” Sir Luke’s voice carried a note of pointed sur- 
prise. “My dear Charles, I never jeer, only the very low 
do that, besides you are an American and I’ve not the 
slightest doubt you go wherever you ’re a mind to, whether 
you ’re invited or not.” 

“But I am invited,” insisted Talbot, “I have the letter 
with me. I got it because I published “Beatrice,” this and 
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sixteen others. And I’m afraid ‘Beatrice’ must be pretty 
dreadful or it would never have appealed so forcibly to the 
English aristocracy. It hurts my feelings when they in- 
vite me after I’ve published a poem, it’s such a sure sign 
the thing’s pad. Take the ‘Dying Satyr.’ You remem- 
ber it? Forawhole month a duchess pursued me on 
account of it, bought up every copy, publisher made a tup- 
pence discount wholesale, I believe ; tried to marry me off 
to a widowed Italian countess, came to my room, asked me 
on house parties, got her name in the papers and finally 
when I had escaped by the back door to Paris, up and 
started a Talbot cult of poetry. Do you know,” he lit a 
cigarette and gazed reflectively at the vista until it burnt 
his fingers, “I have the idea that every poet who ever 
wrote looked down, or up, and cursed that woman for her 
lack of taste. Can you imagine it, Shakespeare and 
Moliére and Horace and Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Pye, 
yes, even he, all sitting up on high and cursing in every 
known metre. It’s a horrible idea, isn’t it; but she de- 
serves it.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sir Luke, “dreadful. And the letter?” 

Talbot sighed, “Oh, ye of little faith. I think I left it 
at home.” He put his hand in the pocket of his even- 
ing coat, “no, here it is,” he said, and drawing out the 
envelope, threw it across the table. “And I'd have you 
understand that this is going to be the most exceptional and 
lovely part that ever happened. It’s going to be Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

Sir Luke opened the neat white square and read its 
contents. ‘It seems to be correct,” he commenced, “still, 
one can never tell, secretaries are so careless nowadays; 
but you'll be in disguise and can leave before the hostess 
discovers you. As what are you going?” 

Talbot chuckled. “As a beast,” he said, “a mad, wild 
thing of fur. The original March Hare.” 
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“T thought,” observed Sir Luke, “ you were a poet, not 
a realist.” 

“T ignore your remark,” returned Talbot, “and make 
mention that I am both. But there is a reason in my 
madness. I am playing hare to somebody else ’s Alice.” 

Sir Luke laid down the invitation and looked across the 
table. ‘Oh; said he,” so there ’s an Alice, is there?” 

A smile of gentle pity hovered around Talbot’s mouth. 
“Of course,” said he, ‘“‘there’s an Alice. You did n’t suppose 
I was going solely for the purpose of dancing, did you? Of 
course there ’s an Alice that ever was and the beauty of the 
thing is that although she has never heard of me, never 
seen me, does n’t know that I ’m to be there tonight, I 
’ve been in love with her for three months. Romantic 
situation, is n’t it?” 

“ Why do n’t you meet her?” suggested Sir Luke. 

“ Not yet,” answered Talbot, suddenly grave. ‘ Not yet. 
Today — tonight, she is the secret of the ages, the fifth 
string, the woman who is a stranger. Tomorrow —she is 
Miss Soandso whom I know.” 

“Naturally,” observed Sir Luke, “I am not curious, I 
am never that; but if you should tell me more about the 
lady, I might listen.” 

“TI am an artist,” announced Talbot. “A delicate 
minded, sensitive artist and I spoil no story to please your 
inordinate inquisitiveness—it is not yet a rounded or 
perfect globe. However, should you happen to stroll in 
here about one tonight, you might find a handsome, dark 
haired fellow in the smoking room, who would tell you in 
Stevensonian prose the history of his adventures.” 

“One? Won’t you be leaving a bit early?” objected 
Sir Luke. 

“There you go now,” Talbot snorted indignantly; 
“for a carnal, matter-of-fact brute, commend me to you. I 
daresay you ’d have me stay until we unmasked and she 
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discovered who the strongly fascinating, mysterious March 
Hare was, seated by her side? Never! Cinderella-like I 
‘ll steal away. In the meantime, if you have nothing 
better to do, you can come to the rooms and help me 
dress and I hope you left your hansom outside as I ’d hate 
to walk.” 

Talbot’s chambers were an ever-present source of despair 
and wonder to Sir Luke’s methodical English mind. 
“Pon my word,” he had been known to confide to a 
friend, “ from the looks of them, one can’t tell whether the 
chap ’s a sportsman or an artist or a poet or just one of 
those collecting fellows. °’ Pon my word, one can’t.” And 
it was perfectly true that they could not. Although 
Talbot lived all over the world he had a love for his lares 
which bade him carry them whither he went. On his 
walls beasts, which the North and South boasted, hung be- 
tween drawings which famous men had been glad to give 
him with their names attached. There was furniture 
which Chippendale had made, bits of tapestry from Gobe- 
lin looms, silver coffers all inlaid with gold, which 
Benvenuto might have wrought upon, silks from Persia 
shot with the colors of the rainbow, slender cups of glass 
made within sight of St. Mark, great flagons that had 
touched the lips of Bersekers; soft rugs that here and there 
in their fabric seemed to have caught the sparkle of the 
desert sun, bronze idols with their suggestion of jungle-quiet 
temples; from all nations Talbot had taken toll and in 
turn he had allowed all nations to filch from him. The 
only things for which he had no room were his clothes. 
They hung in profusion over the backs of chairs, were piled 
high on divans or clung in scare-crow attitudes to hinges 
of doors, from which positions a long line of character 
reading servants had been in the habit of extracting and 
selling them. 

The man employed by Talbot at this particular time 
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was not in when the two returned from the club and they 
stumbled up a dark hall into a dark room, where Talbot 
struck against three tables before he could find the light. 
“Curse him,” he said plaintively, “he’s always out. He 
must think he’s a blamed carrier pigeon. I have n’t the 
slightest idea where that costume is.” And he began to 
search the rooms, pulling out drawers and slamming cup- 
boards with a great unnecessary clatter. Inside of ten 
minutes he returned with a long box under his arm. 
“ Beneath the bed,” he complained bitterly. “‘Now why— 
why should it be there?” Then without waiting for Sir 
Luke’s answer to this problem he began to dress. 

Ordinarily he paid little attention to his clothes, but 
never had there been so particular a dandy as he was that 
night. It was useless for Sir Luke to tell him that it did 
not matter, as no one would recognize him ; the long cloak 
of imitation hare skin was ridiculous, the cardboard head 
reminded him of nothing but an ape which he had once 
shot and he was morally certain no rabbit in existence pos- 
sed a tail such as the costumer had sent him. “Fancy balls 
were an abomination in the nostrils anyway, without their 
trying to make a spectacle of a man and what was more, 
that damned little tail was sure to come off, it was only 
pinned on and how, with a thing on his head that felt like 
a baby coach, could he keep his eye on it, could — 
would someone tell him that?” 

Sir Luke could not and the March Hare’s temper rose 
accordingly, until by the time he was persuaded to return 
to the hansom it was diabolical. Once installed, with his 
head against the cushions and a cigarette between his 
teeth, he began to take a brighter view of the prospect. 
Anger was never long with him and besides, delightful to 
his soul, he was being bowled along on rubber tires through 
streets which seemed to him at that hour to be haunted 
with romance and cheerful mystery. Still more, on his 
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face, there blew a night breeze such as he loved, cool 
and sweet, laden with the smell of trees and flowering 
window boxes. Peacecameuponhim. He forgot the sor- 
rows attendant upon his costume. Only a few minutes 
more and, after all these months of waiting, he would at 
last be beside his Lady of Dreams —for so he called her, 
in the way he had of investing everything with a fanciful 
name. He would be listening to her voice, and she ? — per- 
haps she would smile at something he said or sigh ata 
prettily worded compliment. The joy of the thought sent 
the blood to his heart, surging, pulsing, throbbing. Failure 
never occurred to him, the word was a foolish one he sel- 
dom used. 

So engrossed was he with his speculations that Sir Luke 
was forced to nudge him twice before he realized that the 
hansom had stopped before an awning-covered door. 
Even then he arose mechanically, entirely ignoring his 
companion and insisted upon paying the coachman, to the 
astonishment of that person and the exasperation of Sir 
Luke, who leaned out and poked him sharply with his 
cane. Talbot started, retreated out of range of the stick 
and gazed in a confused manner at itsowner. ‘“ Upon my 
word,” said Sir Luke acridly, “if I did n’t have a protect- 
ing interest in you, I ’d give you in charge as a lunatic.” 

For answer Talbot flung out his arms. “All,” he said, 
“all is romance.” After which cryptic speech he turned 
on his heel and ascended the steps, his long cloak of hare- 
skin flying out behind him. Sir Luke watched him dis- 
appear behind the doors of grilled iron and sighed, with 
a shake of his head. 

His fatiguing experience as a valet had driven from the 
baronet’s mind any idea of going on to a danee, so he bade 
his coachman drive him until it was time to return to the 
club. Promptly at one he entered the smoking room. 
Talbot, clad once more in his evening clothes, was standing 
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before the empty fireplace. When he caught sight of Sir 
Luke, he began to bow awkwardly and tug at his forelock 
with a grin of rural simplicity and respect. 

“What—!” Sir Luke stopped short and screwed his 
eye glass more firmly in. ‘ Would you mind telling me,” 
he said, “ how much champagne you have had ?” 

Talbot considered. ‘I should say,” he answered judi- 
cially, “seeing that you have the nerve to ask, about one 
tenth of a pint, one twentieth of a quart, the smallest frac- 
tion of a pound and, in language such as your guileless mind 
would grasp, the same amount as an industrious bee would 
sip from a rose; but it refreshed me, for my tastes are 
simple.” 

“ You are talking rot,” remarked Sir Luke, shortly. 

“ From your lips,” returned Talbot blandly, “all is sweet. 
Besides, my avocation at present is to talk rot;I’ma 
gardener and untrained rustic. How can I hope to compete 
with you whose brain has been sharpened with years of 
contact with the profound debutante, the scintillating dow- 
ager and the witty M. P.” 

“You are what?” puzzled Sir Luke. 

“ A gardener,” said Talbot. ‘ Ordera whiskey and soda, 
rye for the sake of your English soul, and I will tell you 
all.” 

When they were seated with two tall glasses between 
them, Talbot plunged at once into his story. ‘ You must 
know,” he began, “ that although the lady in question was 
born in England, she has spent most of her life in America, 
thus the virtues of both nations are combined in her person. 
She is as beautiful as a daughter of the Gods and of gentle 
disposition, at least I hope so; after which Arabian Nights’ 
introduction your willing slave will go more into details. 
Three months ago I saw her for the first time and my cal- 
loused heart was touched ; it fizzed, it burned and finally 
exploded like a skyrocket on a glorious Fourth ; a celebra- 
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tion about which you know nothing. Now you or any 
other senseless brute would have made for an immediate 
introduction. Not so! I worshipped from a distance, 
building up my ideal until it was so strong, so solid that 
no introduction could shrink it. A month ago she came to 
this country, I was coming also. Here too I have worship- 
ped from a distance. I haveseen her in the park, I have 
watched her with other men. Was I jealous? No, I bided 
my time. It came. A mutual friend mentioned to me 
that she was going to the party tonight as Alice. Now, 
says I, Talbot act. Here is your chance to meet her un- 
trammeled by convention. And, in your chosen character 
of a March Hare, you can say many things too wild for a 
dress suit ; wild things with a hidden seriousness. That I 
went you know.” 

He paused and refreshed his throat from his tall glass. 
“Here’s the sequel,” he continued. “ My first thought, 
when I entered the halls of gilded aristocracy, was to find 
my Alice and remain by her side until dragged screaming 
away. Imagine my chagrin when I saw about a baker’s 
dozen of Alices, many of them tall and slim. ‘Damn,’ says 
I so loud that a deaf dowager to my left, leaped into the 
air. Fora moment I admit I was nonplussed; but my 
native ingenuity came to my rescue. I would know her 
by her laugh. English women laugh as if they are afraid 
their husbands will hear them. I stood in a doorway and 
presently I detected her. I forced my way through a mob, 
I dare say, of titled dormice and griffens, to her side. Her 
eyes through her mask sparkled like jewels in a case of 
purple velvet. There must be affinity, for she looked 
steadily in my direction long before I was near—” 

“ Did she laugh?” inserted Sir Luke. 

“No!” said Talbot indignantly. “And if you get me 
sulky I ’'llstop. Togoon. With the grace for which I 
am famous I bowed before her. ‘A rabbit’s heart is but a 
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poor thing,’ says I, ‘but I lay it at your feet.’ And she 
replied in her voice of silk, ‘Since, Sir Hare, you have no 
Hatter with you to offer me tea, fetch me an ice, for I am 
thirsty.’ ” 

“ Which,” interrupted Sir Luke again, “seems to mea 
pretty silly conversation. 

“Then you ll hear no more of it,” said Talbot. “ Be- 
sides you would n’t understand, but I said many things and 
said them well. But this, this is the point. It seems that 
she and her mother, a dear old body who came in a silver 
gown, disguised as a looking glass I suppose, have taken a 
little house near town for the summer and at present are 
immersed in the labor of getting servants. Particularly 
she needs a gardener, it is so difficult to get one for a short 
time, they all want a steady job. You see we got very 
confidential, that was because she discovered I was an 
American.” 

“ How interesting,” drawled Sir Luke, “to talk about 
servants. Did you get any further than that?” 

“ Yes,” returned Talbot somewhat sharply, “soon after I 
got to the door, for I had a scheme I wanted to thresh out, 
which scheme is this, tomorrow I apply for that gardener’s 
job.” 

Used as he was to Talbot’s vagaries and trained in a 
school of self control, Sir Luke was frankly astonished. 
He stared blankly across the table. Finally he managed 
to gasp: 

“ Are you mad?” 

“ Never saner,” laughed Talbot. “To me the idea is 
delicious.” 

“ But—but you know nothing of gardening,” stammered 
Sir Luke in a vain effort to find a suitable argument. 

“Tam young,” contended Talbot. “I can learn.” 

“ No recommendation,” recovering something of his lost 
equilibrium, 
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“ The easiest thing in the world,” said Talbot in a final 
manner. “I will bear one from my last employer in 
America, which is I. It will be good.” 

“ She will discover you.” 

“ What of it?” 

Sir Luke became grimly calm. ‘“ Would you mind tell- 
ing me,” he asked, “ why you do this?” 

Talbot chuckled. ‘“ No,” said he, “really I can’t. Can 
you?” 

“You are a fool,” said Sir Luke. 

And Talbot replied with a song : 

‘An’ O for ane-and-twenty, Tam ! 
And hey, sweet ane-and-twenty, Tam ! 
I ’Il learn my kin a rattlin’ song, 

An’ I saw ane-and-twenty, Tam.”’ 

When he returned to his room late that night, Talbot 
hunted through his shelves until he found a certain leather 
covered scrap-book. He dusted it off carefully and carried 
it over to the table. On the page he first turned was 
the photograph of a girl. It was a wonderfully charming 
face, that looked out with a certain air of high purity and 
candor, yet withal tenderness, from a background of gray 
shadows. As to the color of her hair, it was probably 
brown, her nose was not too straight, her mouth large and 
beautifully shaped, her eyes——but what, from a photo- 
graph can mortal man know of the eyes of a girl? That 
they pleased Talbot was certain, for he studied them, his 
head first on one side, then on the other. Finally he fetched 
a sigh and picking up a pen, scrawled across the bottom of 
the cardboard: “To my dear friend Talbot the Irrespon- 
sible;” (for so his intimates called him). ‘ There,” said he 
“that looks better even if it is a lie.” 

Following the first picture of the girl were many others, 
newspaper cuts, photographs and drawings from the illus- 
trated weeklies. She was in every conceivable costume, a 
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riding habit, a ball gown, as a country maid with plaited 
hair and finally in full armor, all but a hauberk, a sword 
in one hand, her young head thrown back like a Joan who 
prays for victory. 

But it was not until the seventh page that the secret of 
her name, the secret so jealously guarded from Sir Luke, 
was revealed. It stood out in bold headline type at the top 
of a clipping from a New York paper, “Isobel Spenser;” 
underneath was told the story of her triumph in a new play. 
It seemed to Talbot one of the half dozen or so fitting 
names he had ever heard in this world of mistakes; where 
the great are burdened with the laughable, and the wretched, 
with the great. 

From there on it was an easy task to follow the life of 
Miss Spenser, at least her public life, from the time Talbot 
had first seen her. There could hardly have been an in- 
terview, a note of her coming or going, that he had missed. 
She was depicted in staccato sentences as Soandso dram- 
atic editor, had seen her, flippantly and in a way that sent 
the blood to Talbot’s cheeks. Again, some one from a the- 
atrical weekly and armed with a camera had published his 
impressions in pictures of her seated at the piano, or stand- 
ing by a fireplace or reading her favorite novel. To Talbot 
these seemed to bring her nearer, to increase his spiritual 
intimacy with her, but at the same time he vaguely resen- 
ted them as impertinent, imagining with distaste the men, 
high-collared, ascot-tied, Jewish-featured, she would be 
forced to come in contact with. 

At the end of the book were two paragraphs, one from 
an American paper informing the public that Miss Spenser 
had gone to England for the summer with the intention of 
selecting some new plays; the other from a London 
weekly announcing her arrival. Beneath these in Talbot’s 
handwriting was scrawled, “ And following her, came one, 
Charles Talbot, maker of verse; many of which (his best) 
written to the Lady of Dreams.” 
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Dawn had spread, faint and gray, behind the chimney 
pots, and a breeze, fresh scented with all the glad things of 
early summer, stirred the curtains, before Talbot was ready 
to abandon his study. ‘“ And so, Lady of Dreams,” said he 
turning out the light, “though you have never heard of this 
humble poet, confess, have I not an excellent knowlege of 
you?” Whereupon he slept the sleep of virtuous five- 
and-twenty. 

At a moderately early hour the following morning, a 
young man clad in a suit of sombre material and cut, bor- 
rowed from his servant, addressed the door bell of a gaily 
awninged little house on Half Moon street. A diminutive 
maid answered the summons. ‘‘ Could he see Miss Spen- 
ser?” “In afew minutes,” she thought. ‘ Would he 
wait in the drawing room?” “ Well, you see, he had 
come in answer to an advertisement for a gardener.” “ Oh! 
a gardener?” The diminutive maid appeared interested, 
with such a good-looking young fellow about the place 
even a summer in the country would be endurable. 
“ Would he come in? He could wait in the servants room 
with her.” He would, and proceeded to do so, his heart 
thumping up and down, bump, bump, until he feared it 
would never stop. The hall was redolent with her pres- 
ence. On a table stood a bowl full of roses and beside it 
lay a pair of gloves. Would he dare? As he passed, his 
arm shot out and by a sleight of hand known only to lovers 
and those who live by their wits, a glove was iu his pocket. 
Moral scruples he had none. 

The diminutive maid led him to some mysterious place 
at the rear of the house, where she shortly discovered to 
her sorrow that despite his looks he was singularly unin- 
teresting and absorbed. ‘Not that he ain’t polite,” she 
mused, “but so dull.” She sighed and at the end of half 
an hour ventured to assert that her mistress would see him. 
Talbot followed her up the back stairs to a door on the 
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second floor, at which she knocked. Thump went his 
heart. “Come!” said a clear, sweet voice. The maid 
obeyed and returned after a short time to tell him he 
might enter. 

Miss Spenser was seated at a desk. She was gowned in 
some gray, soft, morning stuff and her hair, brown hair 
after all, hung low on her neck. She was looking down 
as Talbot first saw her, but raised her head at his step. He 
was unprepared for this and for the first time felt a trifle 
ashamed of himself; her eyes, dark blue and very clear, 
were so frankly trustful. Of course he had seen them 
many times before ; but never so near asthis. He fumbled 
at his hat and tried to clear the dryness in his throat. 
“You have come in answer to the advertisement?” she 
asked. 

Talbot found his voice with difficulty. ‘Yes, Miss,” 
he said. 

“Oh! you are not an Englishman?” she added quickly. 

“Not for twenty years, Miss,” he managed some how to 
stammer, “I have worked in th’ states.” 

“So I see. Have you a recommendation?” she held 
out her hand. 

Talbot extracted a letter, purposely soiled as if with age, 
from his pocket. She read it carefully, with a business 
like frown on her face, a new mood which seemed to 
him more charming than anything he had ever seen. 

“Tt is excellent,” she said, at length, ‘“ very complimen- 
tary.” And Talbot, insensible to shame, did not flicker an 
eyelid. ‘“ You know the position is only for three months?” 

“For a lifetime,” answered Talbot mentally, and out- 
wardly his formula of, ‘‘ Yes, Miss.” 

“It says you are good with both vegetables and 
flowers, I will not need you so much for the first, but the 
latter I must have.” 

“ You shall,” swore Talbot to himself, “acres of them,” 
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“Very well, then,” continued Miss Spenser, “ that is all. 
You are to go up this afternoon. We expect to follow ina 
week. I ‘ll see Mrs. Spenser about you; but I ’m quite 
sure you will suit.” Could she have seen the newly 
engaged gardner a moment later pressing to his lips a 
glove, which looked strangely like one of her own, it is not 
unlikely she would have changed her opinion. 

Once Talbot made up his mind to do a thing, provided 
of course that he did not forget what that thing was, 
obstacles which might arise seldom deterred him from 
achieving his purpose. He had made up his mind to bea 
gardener and the rather obvious disadvantage, that he 
knew nothing of flowers except as he used them in his 
stanzas, failed to worry him in the least. He realized that 
most of the plants entrusted to his care would find a speedy 
death ; but that also he put aside, for by the time such a 
catastrophe happened he would either have been discovered 
and disgraced, or discovered and forgiven. So he went 
down into the country, with a mind not only free from 
care, but even exultant over the success his scheme had 
so far met with. The momentary twinge of conscience 
that had disturbed him when he had encountered Miss 
Spenser’s eyes, first had been forgotten and then thoroughly 
laid to rest by an excellent luncheon at the club and a bot- 
tle of burgundy whose vintage was something in the early 
forties. 

The estate, a large word for such a small place, over 
which he found himself master, enhanced still more 
his amiable mood. If he had hunted through the en- 
tire length and breadth of the kingdom, he could not 
have found one better suited for the enshrinement of 
his mistress. It was very old, probably at one time 
the pleasance of some manor, of which the house Miss 
Spenser was to occupy had been a lodge, a lodge rebuilt 
and enlarged, with long French windows and a terrace in 
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front, from which stretched away to the river’s edge a sun 
splashed lawn. To one side was a garden such as Talbot 
had dreamed of. A high, lichen covered wall of brick 
separated from it, the house and the vulgar acre where 
grew the turnip and potato. Gates of wrought iron, ivy 
covered, between pillars of carved stone gave entrance. 
Within were long hedges of box and formal beasts in yew, 
peacocks and dragons, who guarded with unbending mien 
the flowers. At one end, careful hands had planted a maze. 
Not a disagreeable maze, in which you stood a likely 
chance of getting lost, but a comfortable affair of a few 
bushes, through which you wandered for a minute of 
mysterious greenness out again into the sunlight. Over all 
seemed to brood the spirit of old gardens. A spirit in- 
tangible as the perfume of lavender, a thing of silence and 
sweet briar and motes of gold. Bees droned among the 
marigolds and larkspur. Slim creatures floated suppliant 
to the breeze on gossamer wings. Wrens came out from 
hedges and thorn bush, hopping lightly as if afraid to 
break the stillness and, while the dew hung to the roses, a 
matin chorus of blackbirds and throstels sung with all the 
wonder of their throats. 

It was not solely Talbot’s aesthetic side which was 
effected, but his practical as well. The flowers with the 
exception of the roses, were of old and hardy growth and 
asked nothing of a gardener, but to be left alone. His 
duties therefore devolved into watering the lawn and at- 
tending to the house. It is doubtful if ever they were per- 
formed in a more sincere or cheerful manner. Arrayed in 
a suit of overalls, which he had purchased because of their 
exquisite blue: he sprinkled and clipped and sang ; sang 
sprinkled and clipped. Every morning he dusted the 
house and arranged the pictures with a hand more artistic 
than would have been demanded from one in his position, 
and in the evening he sat with the coachman, who occu- 
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pied a lodge in the rear, and silently smoked. Silently, 
for the coachman regarded him as foreign and inferior. 

So, the week slipped past in a succession of days more 
golden than Talbot, loyal to his Lady of Dreams, cared to 
admit. And then, one afternoon, there was a crunch of 
wheels on the drive and he looked up from his rake to see 
that very lady and her mother descend from a carriage and 
enter the house. The reward for his toil was to follow 
shortly, for in a moment Miss Spenser reappeared at one 
of the long windows and swinging her parasol, sniffed the 
air. She caught sight of Talbot, stooping to his work, and 
came slowly down the terrace, the whole girlish length of 
her swaying in a way he knew ofold. “The place— the 
house looks beautifully, Charles,” she said smiling. 
“ Beautifully, you are to be complimented.” And he, 
great goose that he was, choked and fumbled with his 
hands, turned red and did not know enough to pull a fore- 
lock. “It could not have been better,” she concluded and 
turned away, still smiling. Whereat Talbot scratched 
madly at the lawn with his rake and hummed a little tune 
of his own composing. 

From this time on, his life was a series of delight- 
ful discoveries. He discovered that Miss Spenser was an 
early riser and henceforth managed always to be on hand 
diligently at work, despite the prejudice of a lifetime, 
when she appeared for her morning stroll. From a posi- 
tion of vantage, he chose a spot on the terrace, he was 
able to watch her as she stooped to smell a rose or paused 
at the notes of athrush. So he discovered that, notwith- 
standing the artificial life she led six months of the year, 
she loved flowers, the song of a bird, the day, before it was 
withered by the sun. But best of all, he discovered that 
at night, after the lamps were lighted, she sang to her 
mother in the little drawing room. Near the terrace, but 
hidden from the sight of anyone coming out, he found a 
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place to hide. From there he could see the room and the 
white gowned figure at the piano. Perhaps, if truth be 
told, there was nothing very fine to listen to, a sweet, girl- 
ish voice, singing a few old songs with here and there a 
minor chord ; but it brought a lump to the throat of Talbot, 
as he lay on the grass beyond the swath of light cut by the 
lamp. 

Days such as these, imported so it seemed to him direct 
from Arcady, kept Talbot in a state of constant exalta- 
tion. He became quite impossible to live with and his 
eccentricities were the talk of the servant’s hall. He was 
given to long fits of silence, during which he would trans- 
fix the cook, who sat opposite him, with a dreamy and 
vacant stare which sent that placid person into fits of twitch- 
ing nervousness. Only on the diminutive maid, who still 
persisted in her wooing of him, did he waste any conversa- 
tion. To her he addressed rambling discourses on the 
beauty of the world she was living in and in particular, 
upon her great good fortune in being maid to Miss Spenser. 
He usually prefaced his remarks with, “Gentle Hebe!” 
or, “‘ Mistress of the Robes,” appellations which left the 
diminutive maid, open mouthed and wide eyed with 
astonishment. When she repeated them to the coachman, 
who, as a widower and a man of thirty years experience, 
was the arbitrator of the kitchen, he gave a verdict which 
settled the matter once and for all in the minds of his fel- 
low servants. 

“Es queer,” he said, spitting judicially. ‘“’Es off in is 
‘ead. It’s love. I thought so from the fust time I seed 
‘im. I knowed a similar case. Pore chap ’e was an under 
man in Lord Rendall’s stable. There was a parlor maid, 
’e went daft over, as blue eyed, saucy a bit as ever you 
seen. Upshe’ops and marries a game keeper and ’e a 
widower with six children. Wot did the under man do? 
’E went mad, ’e did, h’ absolutely. °E acted like this ’ere 
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chap. ‘Itched up a pair of colts to th’ dowagers broug- 
ham and they kicked th’ rig to fire-wood and th’ dowager 
‘oping out, screams ‘your discharged, for beastly h’ 
intoxication.’ ’E went from bad to wuss, ’e did and now 
I ears as ’es gotten to be a footman in a’ouse. Footman 
mind you and ’e once with ’orses. Pore chap.” After 
this Talbot was regarded as an object, sacred and to be 
pitied, particularly by the female element. 

Delightful as was the distant, one sided courtship he was 
carrying on, there come a time when Talbot felt a desire 
for something more tangible, and as all other means appeared 
to be out of the question, he invoked once more his 
neglected muse. Every one, however, will agree that it is 
distracting, after a person has set his mind, built up and 
fortified by an hour or so of high thought, upon the writ- 
ing of an ode to “Love in the Abstract,” or a sonnet to 
the ‘“ Unknown Goddess,” to have the pen tripping off into 
madrigals about brown hair, and blue eyes very dark and 
clear. Talbot’s pen absolutely refused to do serious work, 
it seemed as if instead of ink, it had been dipped in the 
sunshine of the garden and, since he could not better it, he 
let the madrigals, madrigals and triolettes, have their way. 
One of the latter almost proved his undoing. Down 
a path came Miss Spenser, one afternoon conning over a 
slip of paper which she held in her hand. From a distance 
Talbot recognized the sheet as one of his own and his 
heart sank correspondingly with the amount of zeal he dis- 
played over the flower beds. He did not look up until he 
heard Miss Spenser’s voice. ‘I am so sorry,” she was 
saying, ‘I did n’t mean to pry into your secrets, but I 
read this before I saw your name at the bottom. Now 
that I have— why —it ’s very good, it is, really.” 

Talbot grew red and perspired profusely. 

“Yes Miss,” he stuttered, and then, so easily does 
one fall into a habit,” you see Miss, there ’s a cousin 
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of mine, she ’s working in the States and — and — well, 
Miss, since I ’'ve seen her this poetry business has came 
over me all of a sudden.” 

Miss Spenser clapped her hands delightedly. “How 
charming,” she cried, “why it’s like a second Bobbie 
Burns. Is she pretty ?” 

“Pretty?” Talbot raised his eyes fervently to heaven. 
“Pretty? She ’s the most beautiful girl in the world, 
Miss.”” And the next moment he called himself an idiot ; 
but Miss Spenser from the loftiness of her position was not 
offended at the choice of a gardener.” “You must let me 
see your work,” she continued. “It is too good to be 
wasted. I may be able to help you, perhaps” she con- 
sidered —“ perhaps even to a publisher.” ‘God bless 
her,” thought Talbot, as she turned away, “if she only 
knew as much of them as I do.” 

That night he heard her tell her mother of his newly 
discovered trait. ‘‘He is a constent source of joy,” she 
said, ‘‘my wonderful gardener. Really at times I think he 
must be some gentleman in distress, but then of course 
that would be impossible. His poems are remarkable for 
a man in his position, they really are, I am going to see 
more of them.” Talbot, out in his place of hiding, swore 
that she should; but not until he was ready to present 
them to her in a neatly bound little volume. After that 
he was careful to see that none fell from his pocket. 

It is more than probable that he would have remained 
as Miss Spenser’s gardener all summer, the Rosalind like 
situation so suited his super-poetic and whimsical mind, had 
not something happened towards the end of the month 
which altered his entire outlook. It was a very small 
thing in itself; but then, as everyone knows, it is the 
small things which make history. He had spent the even- 
ing as usual in his place of hiding near the terrace, listen- 
ing to Miss Spenser as she sang to her mother. Ten 
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o’clock struck and Mrs. Spenser, whose life was divided 
off into well defined hours, arose from her chair and kissed 
her daughter good night. Instead of following her im- 
mediately, as was her custom, the girl remained seated at 
the piano. A lamp on a nearby shelf clearly outlined her 
upturned face and made of her hair an aureole of gold. So 
she sat for a moment, idly touching here and there the 
keys, as one will who dreams. To Talbot’s mind she 
seemed just then so far removed above the earth born, that 
he started, when she struck some notes in what was 
evidently the opening of a song. 

There was a run of minor chords, rising and falling, 
like the first thrill of an autumn thunder storm and involun- 
tarily Talbot, out on the grass, sat up tense and waiting. 
The minor chords ran on, there was a break, and then, so 
low at first that he could hardly hear, the girl began to 
sing. She sat looking straight ahead, barely opening her 
lips, as if unconscious of all but the trend of her song and 
that it suited the mood she was in. Talbot knew the 
words well ; 


‘* The roses were so red, so red, 

The ivies altogether black — 

If you but merely turn your head 
Beloved, all my despairs come back ;"’ 


but the accompaniement he had never heard, it must have 
been written, he thought, by someone whose soul had 
been as sad as that of the poet. 

Gradually the girl’s voice became stronger, he could see 
her throat quiver, her figure sway with the gusty music. 
Perhaps she had begun to sing merely because she was 
young and sadness is pleasant to those who know little 
of it, but now the song possessed her and her voice shook 
like that of one who cries in the darkness for understand- 
ing. It was as if a fury of wind, a sweep of lead gray 
clouds had suddenly borne down upon a peaceful meadow 
land, so startling was the change to him from the pleasantly 
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pathetic little tunes he had been hearing to this strange 
melody of despair and passion. It seemed to him the 
night grew silent and listened, that the moon and stars went 
black, for he could see nothing but the shaft of light with 
the white figure at one end, hear nothing but a single 
voice throbbing, throbbing in the stillness— 


“*T always fear —if you but knew :— 
From your dear hand some deadening blow,”’ 
From your dear hand ; —” 


she sang, and the words and the minor chords and the 
uplift of the voice dragged at Talbot’s heart until it hurt. 
If the song would only stop. If the voice would only cease 
it’s crying to his soul, and yet he dreaded the moment 
that it would. Had ever such a portion of bitter sweetness 
fallen to the lot of any man? 

Inarticulate poetry, greater than any he had ever 
dreamed seemed to knocking at his brain. An aching sad- 
ness, such as only the very young and happy can feel, 
choked his throat and dimmed his eyes ; but his senses were 
alert, he heard every word distinctly and with a rapidity 
that astonished him, new ideas and a new way of looking 
at things came flooding in upon him. He realized, with a 
thrill of shame what he was doing. What right, he asked 
himself, had he to be where he was? What right had he 
to be listening to this song? Why the girl was laying 
bare her very soul to his eyes. Else why had she never 
sung like this before, why had she waited until she was 
alone. She was laying bare all the pure mysteries, the 
longings, the secret sweetness of her girlhood and he, hid- 
den and like a thief, was watching. He turned shame- 
faced away; but before he could move the voice sank into 
the final words ; 

** And all and all but you, alas! ”’ 


Once more Talbot raised his eyes. The girl was still 
seated at the piano, with her hands folded in her lap. For 
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a little while she remained so; finally she crossed the room 
and closing the window, drew down the blind. 

Talbot, fora moment, watched the patch of black that 
had so suddenly obscured the picture, then he threw him- 
self on the ground and buried his face in the damp grass. , 
To him had come in the nature of a shock, the light of a 
great understanding, and he wanted to think it out. He 
knew now, what that love was he had sung of so often 
and so prettily and he realized how ignorant of it’s real 
meaning he had been. He saw for the first time, what a 
shallow thing the sentiment was he had talked so flip- 
pantly about to Sir Luke. He saw, stript of all it’s 
whimsical finery the part he had been playing, and it’s 
showing was not brave. He had deliberately set himself 
to spy upon the soul of a girl, to watch it as it unfolded all 
unawares of his presence. ‘Tomorrow —ah! if he could 
only tell her tonight !— he would humble himself at her 
feet, he would show her what he now knew to be true, 
he would bear the lashes of her scorn without flinching. He 
cursed himself for a fool, who by his folly had lost the 
prize most dear, and to the damp gtass he whispered, “I 
love her!” “I love her!” 

Whatever good resolutions Talbot had formed, he found 
impossible to put into operation the next morning. After 
a sleepless night, he hurriedly dressed and waited on the 
terrace, but, for the first time in many days, Miss Spenser 
did not appear for her walk, nor was she anywheres to be 
seen before luncheon. He learned on inquiring, that she 
had a slight headache. Circumstances seemed to be com- 
bining against him and this, added to the weariness which 
he felt after the emotional strain of the night before, put 
him in anything but a cheerful frame of mind. Although 
the day was mellow and the garden as bright and quiet and 
sweet smelling as ever, the one seemed to him gray and 
forbidding, the other a bitter reminder of the girl with 
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whom he had come to associate it. He went about his 
work sullenly, ever watching for a figure to appear, ever 
dreading that it would. So the morning dragged along into 
the afternoon and the afternoon into the hour before twi- 
light and it was then, just as the first long shadows fell 
athwart the lawn, that the most unexpected thing in the 
world happened, for a carriage drove up to the doorway 
and out of it, jauntily swinging his stick, stepped Sir Luke. 
He swept the lawn and Talbot at work on a hedge, in 
one comprehensive glance and without a sign of recognition 
went up the steps into the house. Talbot stared like a 
man struck dumb, in the direction he had taken, stared 
until the door opened again and Sir Luke reappeared, chat- 
ting and talking with Miss Spenser. As they passed Tal- 
bot some drift of their conversation reached his ears. 

“So that ’s the wonder is it?” Sir Luke was saying. 
“ He does n’t look—” he broke off abruptly. ‘“‘ Why upon 
my word!” he ejaculated. “ Noit can’t be. It would n’t 
be possible. Still it ’s queer, horribly queer, you know.” 

“What ’s queer?” asked Miss Spenser anxiously. 

“ Why that fellow. He looks, upon my word, he’s the 
image of a chap I once knew, who got blacklegged for 
some nasty work, forged check I think. Clever chap, too, 
wrote poetry and—” Talbot could hear Miss Spenser 
gasp, as they went beyond hearing. 

For a full minute he stood rigid. The numbness he had 
felt all day passed from him. A cold rage took its place. 
So this was the way Sir Luke repaid his trust and friend- 
ship? He saw now the object of the surprise, carefully 


- planned no doubt, which the baronet had shown and of the 


suspicion he had instilled into Miss Spenser’s mind. He 
was deliberately going to take advantage of the position 
that he, Talbot, was in and by treachery unthinkable 
further his own courtship. This brought a new element 
into Talbot’s misery, it had never occurred to him before, 
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that Miss Spenser might have sung as she did, because she 
was thinking of a man whom she loved. ‘“ That explained 
all,” he told himself. ‘‘ What a fool he had been not to 
think of it before. And so the man was Sir Luke, Sir 
Luke who had proved himself a traitor and ignoble. There 
was only one thing to do and that was to confront him be- 
fore Miss Spenser and accuse him of his villainy, even if 
in doing so he encompassed his own ruin ; at any rate, as 
far as the latter was concerned, it would only be hurrying 
what he had already intended to do.” He dropped his 
rake and strode off in the direction the two had taken. 
The garden was deserted and he hurried on towards the 
maze. As he came near he heard the sound of voices and 
then, O Talbot, he listened. 

“and that, my dear cousin,” Sir Luke was saying, “‘and 
that is the whole story.” 

There was a pause, then came the girl’s voice low and 
bitterly scornful. “And do you think,” she asked, “it 
was a very manly thing todo? Do you think it is ever 
nice to play that sort of a joke on a woman, particularly a 
woman in my position, an actress? Even if that were not 
enough, could n’t you have spared me for the sake of our 
cousinship ?” 

“Do n’t,” protested Sir Luke, “that is n’t quite fair. 
Of course I tried to dissuade him. You do n’t know Tal- 
bot. Besides, at the time, I did n’t realize it was you; re- 
member I had just gotten back to London, I had n’t seen 
you for a year.” 

“Oh, I suppose,” the voice was weary and monotonous, 
“T suppose you have an excellent excuse, of course you 
have or you would n’t have confessed; but that does n’t 
help me. It takes more than that, when your pride ’s hurt 
and your— ” suddenly she flashed out—‘* How dared you?” 
she cried. “I should think you and he would be ashamed 
to look a woman in the face. Why—” 
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“Tut! tut!” interrupted Sir Luke, in a soothing voice. 
“My dear Isobel, there ’s not so much harm done. But,” 
and he sighed regretfully, “I do wish you two could have met 
decently, for he ’s the dearest chap, you know, that ever 
lived, quite the nicest. You ’d like him, I know you 
would. Why you do already, you confessed that you 
thought the March Hare the most charming man you had 
ever met—you did, you know you did, not a moment ago. 
I do n’t see—” 

On the other side of the hedge, Talbot, by now thoroughly 
ashamed of himself and his suspicions, turned and with 
bent head retraced his steps. 

Walking without definite purpose he came to the river’s 
edge and a battered punt which floated under the branches 
of a willow. He stretched himself at full length on its 
muddy bottom. From there, although this was not in his 
mind at the time, he could see the house. ‘“ What a mud- 
dle I have made of things,” he thought. ‘“ What a 
muddle.” Presently, worn out by the struggle of the past 
day and night, he fell asleep. 

The rays of a full moon shining on his face awoke him. 
At first he did not realize his surroundings. His head felt 
strangely light and his lips dry and feverish. He raised 
himself on his arms and looked about. The lighted house 
told him where he was. The window he knew so well was 
open and sitting near the lamp he could distinguish Sir 
Luke, Miss Spenser and her mother. He crawled up the 
bank and crept on his hands and knees to his hiding place 
near the terrace. Sir Luke was talking rapidly, in tones 
so low that he could not understand him Perhaps a 
quarter of an hour passed before there was a gentle rustle 
in the room and Miss Spenser came to the window and 
stood, looking out. Talbot stretched out his arms towards 
her. “Lady of Dreams!” he whispered. “Lady of 
Dreams!” It was almost as if the girl heard, for she hesi- 
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tated a moment, and then stepped down onto the terrace 
and crossed to the stone balustrade. Truly she looked a 
thing of dreams, as she leaned there, with her bare arms 
supporting her chin and her eyes gazing out over the river. 
The moon shook over her its magic dust of gold and to 
Talbot she seemed some pale night lily that would fade 
with the first stir of dawn. 

Involuntarily, he got to his feet and walked towards her. 
She did not hear him until he was within a few feet, then 
she started and turned frightened eyes in his direction. 
“Do n’t!” he said hoarsely, raising his hand. “Do n't 
speak, or cry out. There is something I must tell you be- 
fore I go. I love you.” 

The girl stepped back. ‘ How dare you—” she began. 

“ Hush!” he said, moving nearer and speaking now, in 
clear, quick tones. ‘“ You must listen to what I have to 
say. I have done something, for which I can never forgive 
myself, even if you do. -I have suffered for it, I will suffer 
more. I have come to tell you that I acted as I did for 
what I then thought was love of you. I know now how 
false that was. Yesterday I realized what loving meant. 
I have no right to talk this way I know, but I should tell 
you, if the whole world bade me cease, that I love you. I 
am going where I shall probably never see you again, I 
will carry your memory with me, say that you will try not 
to think too hardly of mine.” He paused, dry lipped. 
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The girl did not raise her eyes. “ Are you quite through?” | 
she asked. 
Talbot made a little gesture as if warding off a blow, 


turned, and walked falteringly, blindly along the terrace. 
He had gone only a step or so, before the girl was by his 
side. “Ah, no!” she gasped, looking up into his haggard, | 
mudstained face. “I can’t let you go this way. You are 
sick, you are ill.” 

Talbot steadied himself, “ Yes,” he said thickly, “ yes, 
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I—I ’m afraid I am.” He canght at the balustrade. In 
the quiet moment that often comes at such a time he heard 
the voice of Sir Luke saying—“ there ’s so little happiness, 
my dear Mrs. Spenser, that when it knocks at your door it 
does n’t pay to kick it out. Believe me, it does n’t—,” 
then the night and the lighted window and the terrace 
went suddenly black and he felt himself slipping down, 
down, with the arms of his Lady of Dreams about him. 











Editorial 


F we may be permitted to step down, for a short space, 
] off of the platform from which we are in the habit of 
advocating reform and preaching sermons, and to take a 
place on the floor, we shall be grateful to be allowed to add 
our word to the conversation and to assist in the discus- 
sions which are in progress there. We are concious of the 
risk we run in abdicating the stage. The magic word 
“reform,” promising something new and suggesting inter- 
esting scenes of contest, is sufficient of its own weight to 
give the speaker a velocity at the start, and a very little 
eloquence will land him across the finish with applause. 
We are sensible, then, of the disadvantage we place our- 
selves under in not choosing, for the editorial this month, 
a novel topic; for we must confess that our subject is not 
novel, that it is even hackneyed; in fact, so hackneyed 
that it has well-nigh turned the circle and become some- 
new under the sun. 

Old men, says some one, love to preach because they are 
no longer young enough to practice ill. Young men, too, 
love to preach, possibly for the reason that they are young 
enough to practice badly, though that is neither here nor 
there. They love to preach. We, then, who are young, 
would belie our age and become unnatural if we should 
try to divest ourselves of our proper temper. Hence the 
‘tone of this editorial on “‘ Models: Old and New,” and of 
those to follow, will probably soon fall into the key of 
admonition and hortation. 

The chief of the lessons a man learns in college 
Models: is a bitter one. The sharp realization of the 
truth, which has perhaps for some years given 
dim intimations of itself, commonly arrives with the end 
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of the second year, that is, near the close of the “ Byronic” 
period (a passing phenomenon which is, we protest, by no 
means dependent for its existence upon the reading of 
Byron), and after the fiery allegiance to the heroes of 
Plutarch has cooled. Then it is that most of us come 
into the knowledge of our lesson, which is that our path 
though life threatens to become the via media. ‘The dis- 
covery is scarcely inspiriting. How can we be seen as we 
walk along this level middle ground crowded with its 
millions, what hope have we to leave a footstep on this 
sand ground to powder under the trampings of innumer- 
able feet? That swamp too, at the left, is disagreeably 
near and down such a very gentle declivity. Those hills 
on the right where we see the few strolling carelessly are 
certainly inviting. We also should like to be there and 
are filled with the certain knowledge that no struggle or 
thought or earnest toil of ours can ever land us there, for 
talent is not genius, nor is hard work the philosopher’s 
stone to transmute it. No satisfying answer has ever met 
the question why men so desire to have their names blown 
about the world for, at most, a few centuries after their 
demise ; indeed, the folly of this craving for fame and 
reputation is a stock theme with poets from King Solomon 
downwards; yet it is certainly true that a man without 
ambition will, on his course through life, fall a good deal 
lower than he was made. It is for the most of us, then, to 
face certain mediocrity and unavoidable obscurity, and not 
only to face it bravely, but cheerfully—if we mean to enjoy 
and not to revolt, to be healthy and not morbid. 

If this issue has presented itself to us, it has probably come 
attended by the question of the standards by which we are 
to measure ourselves, our work, and whatever achievement 
may be given us. And, although this article aims to dis- 
cuss literary models, there is no reason why the discussion 
may not be extended in its application to a wider field, 
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So much has been said and written about the wis- 

Old dom of reading and patterning after the “Old 
Masters ” that the advocacy of this plan has now an 
originality about equal to the assertion that the sky is blue. 
One is tempted, if from no higher motive than perversity, 
not indeed to assert the opposite, but at least to seek 
whether it is for a good reason that so many neglect their 
manifest opportunity. Of course, as is well known, 
human nature is prone to ignore what is good for it, but 
that is an explanation too facile to be sufficient. The 
craving for the novel of the year has its seat deeper than a 
simple thirst after sensation. Contemporaneous books of 
all sorts are poured out on the public which drinks them 
in eagerly, knowing that they are bad, and yet clamoring 
for more. Why is it? Because we are looking for an 
arrangement, a synopsis, an interpretation of the life we 
live. We want some one better qualified than ourselves 
to solve the riddle, to clear up the difficulty ; to explain the 
active, palpitating present. Herein lies a partial reply to 
those who heark back too exclusively to the “Old Masters.” 
We are ready enough to admit that the classics are supreme 
in their sphere, but that sphere is not modern life and 
whatever bearing they may have on our lives and work in 
their character as permanent works of art, is indirect and 
hard to discover. It seems simpler and straighter to go to 
a man who is living in the world along with us, whose 
clothes have the same cut, who knows our problems and 
who has aspirations and disappointments, hopes and mis- 
givings very like our own. This desire for an interpretation 
of contemporary life accounts for the production of books 
in this or any other time and, since the bad come with the 
good, we in our hurry do not always select for reading or 
for imitation the good. Furthermore, people change from 
generation to generation in things more essential than their 
habits of wearing their skirts or trousers, We must believe 
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this or all our fine notions of the advancement of humanity 
will come tumbling about our ears. And, since man’s 
spirit undergoes modification, why should not this new 
spirit have its seers and its poets and why should not we 
read them and believe in them? We do not find Thackeray 
neglecting Alexandre Dumas or Dickens, and Richardson 
was certainly most useful to Fielding. If an exclusive 
choice must be made (and there is no necessity that com- 
pels one), it is perfectly certain that a man who reads only 
the best modern literature could carry on the business of 
life to the full as well as one whose whole attention was 
devoted to the classics. 
Somewhere, Emerson makes a remark evidently 
and designed to set forth his attitude and to contain a 
hint of advice. ‘Every time a new book is pub- 
lished,” he says, “I read an old one.” If our kind 
old philosopher were living now, he would be a busy man. 
And then, too, if he followed his plan in strictness, he 
must have missed some of the noblest writing in English 
literature. Tested by what we have said above, his dictum 
is only half true, but that half-truth is a vitally import- 
ant one. A taste for reading the old books, the books of 
tried and proven worth, implies and will confer many 
things. First, it implies self-denial in the sense of control- 
ling the desire for quick development and the early shining 
which sends forth for a while a gratifying light and forth- 
with ends in a long and lamentable darkness. It is indeed 
hard to forego the ascendency in conversation which a glib 
acquaintance with modern fiction gives for (let us say) 
Addison and Fielding whom you probably will be con- 
strained to enjoy in private. We have an entirely natural 
tendency (all the “ we’s” in this immediate vicinity refer 
to a very small segment of the population of this University, 
but the rest of you,— have you not too similar idols?) to 
hold a secret respect for the man who knows the editor of 
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a magazine and to place above his fellows the fortunate 
one who has had something published, even if that 
something was wretched trash in itself. We admire the 
evidences of accomplishment. We are in a hurry and we 
forget (though it is with a distinct pang that certain of us 
realize this) that there is something higher and better than 
“getting into a magazine.” Assuredly, it takes moral 
courage to hold off, and prepare, as Stevenson did, until 
you are twenty-six. 

It is not our intention to attempt to add another stone 
to the already enormous cairn which has been erected in 
eulogy of the masters of English prose. Our pains would 
be, to say the least, superfluous ; and we have no desire to 
inflict upon you a needless injury. There are few dissen- 
ters from the chorus of established praise for what we call 
the “classics.” Yet we believe that this enthusiasm is, 
perhaps, more a habit of tradition and convention, a desire 
to be thought persons of culture and taste, than a real 
veneration based upon an intimate friendship. However 
that may be, it is incontestable that the great English 
writers of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies can exercise a power of influence towards culture, 
art and style which is too important to be neglected even 
for the sake of the many excellent books of the day. We 
do not undertake to explain the reason, but we state it as 
an observed fact, that the great writers have unanimously 
built their foundations, at least, out of the materials be- 
queathed them by their literary ancestors. It would seem 
that age has the same effect upon books as upon wine; and 
that communion with old books, as with ol d wine, gives a 
charm in expression which can be got by n o other means. 

We have probably appeared, in the course of our writing, 
to advocate in turn each side of the question and to r ecom- 
mend as models both the old and the new. Such was 
partly our purpose. In modern times we cannot afford to 
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play the special pleader and drive home a single theme. 
Strange as it may seem, we now-a-days more frequently see 
things double than even our ancestors in merry England 
did. We are under the necessity of the double point of 
view. And in this particular instance we do not regret it, 
for a writer may be as effectually narrowed by reading 
only the classics as by an exclusive pred ilection for present- 
day literature. What Emerson probably meant by the 
epigram quoted above was to select the good books, read 
them, and let the rest go. It is the des¢ and the best only, 
that we need. 

The whole of this discussion may be finished and pointed 
by a theme out of one of Tourgenev’s novels. He is con- 
trasting the characters of two men. Panshine is an ambi- 
tious, agreeable young fellow holding a subordinate posi- 
tion under government. He sketches with ease, he turns 
out a pretty copy of verses and sets them to music. He is 
grace and brilliancy personified. He anticipates with confi- 
dence and satisfaction the day when he shall help to mold 
the destinies of Russia from a Ministerial chair. Christian 
Lemm, old, hump-backed, melancholy, isa musician. With 
all the yearning of his earnest soul, he toils to express him- 
self in music—and fails. He has no grace, no ease, nothing 
that will show. He storms Heaven and is beaten back. 
Panshine represents the triumph of the dilletante, but there 
are those of us who are foolish enough to prefer old 


Lemm. 














tn Memoriam 


The following resolutions on the death of Floyd Seely 1904, were 
adopted by the Princeton Charter Club : 


WHEREAS, God in His almighty providence has seen fit to remove from 
our midst our friend and clubmate FLOYD SEELY, dearly beloved for 
his integrity of character and Christian fellowship, be it 
Resolved, that we hereby extend to his family in their bereavement 

our most sincere and heartfelt sympathy and as a token of our sorrow 

that we, the members of the Princeton Charter Club, wear a badge of 
mourning for sixty days, and be it further 
Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to his family and be 
printed in The Daily Princetonian and The Nassau Literary Magazine. 
WILLIAM KE. EwInec, 
Evarts A. GRAHAM, 
EDWARD H. LITILe. 
For the Club. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows by the Tower Club of Princeton 
University on the death of Joseph K. Hosack 1904 : 


WHEREAS, God in His wisdom has removed from us our beloved club - 
mate JosEPH K. Hosack, and 
WHEREAS, by his manliness of character and loyalty as a friend he won 
our respect and love, 
Resolved, that in behalf of the Tower Club of Princeton University, we 
express our sorrow and the personal loss we feel at his death and, 
Resolved, that we extend to his family our heartfelt sympathy in their 
grief and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to them and published 
in The Daily Princetonian and The Nassau Literary Magazine. 
J. L. LEE, 
W. H. ABBOTT, 
C. W. SHEARER, 
N. R. BROOKs. 
For the Club 
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At a meeting of the Sophomore Class, the following resolutions on the 
death of Robert H. Gaines were adopted : 


WHEREAS, it has pleased God in His infinite wisdom to take from us our 
beloved friend and classmate, ROBERT H. Garnxs, and 
WHEREAS, he was endeared to us by his perfect manhood and Christian 
character, and in his death we have suffered an irreparable loss, be it 
Resolved, that we, the members of the class of 1906, extend to his 
bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy in their great sorrow and be it 
further 
Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his bereaved 
family and printed in The Daily Princetonian, The Nassau Literary 
Magazine and The Princeton Alumni Weekly. 
PHILIP G. CONNELL, 
JoHN R. Munn, 
THEo. N. GRAY, 
NORMAN B, TOOKER, 
PHILIP M. BRASHER. 
For the Class. 











Aftermath 


The Price 
HE World, the Flesh and the Devil met on Mrs. DeClancey’s door 
steps. A pause ensued, embarrassing to all but the Devil, then the 
World smiled, the Flesh laughed, and the Devil bowed sneeringly with 
mock ceremony. ‘‘ Once more we meet,”’ they said, and shook hands 
on it. 

‘* And all bent on the same purpose, I ’ll swear,’’ added the Devil. 

* What may that be?” asked the World, turning sharply towards him. 

**Why I should say to win again Mrs. DeClancey’s favor, of course.’’ 

“Sir, you are impertinent,’’ answered the World, turning his back on 
the Devil. ‘I come to her as an old friend for old friendship’s sake.’’ 

‘* And I,”’ asserted the Flesh, ‘‘I come, er—because she likes to have 
me come.’’ 

** As you will,’’ laughed the Devil, ‘‘as you will. Why,—well, we ’Il 
see.’’ And they went in. 

Mrs. DeClancey received them graciously. ‘‘ This is really killing 
three birds with one stone,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ My three dearest friends 
to come at once; such is my reward for observing Lent. Be seated, 
pray, good gentlemen. Now tell me,’’ she continued to the World, 
** Have you missed me these past many weeks ?”’ 

The World sighed. ‘ Ah! dear lady, that is unnecessary. More have 
we missed you, more than you will ever know.”’ 

‘*And you,’’ she went on, turning to the Flesh, ‘“‘ have you remem- 
bered me, poor me, in the wilderness of good resolutions? ”’ 

The Flesh blushed, ‘‘ I ’ve—I ’ve tried to,’’ he stammered. 

The Devil broke in, ‘‘ Oh, he ’s done his best, and angels could do no 
more,— perhaps. But I, I have always been near to you, in spirit at 
least. I have—”’ 

‘Yes, I know,” interrupted Mrs. DeClancey, “I have often felt your 
influence,—in spirit at least.” 

The Devil bowed triumphantly and continued, ‘‘ To be brief amd at the 
same time frank, if such is possible, we have each come on the same mis- 
sion to-night.”’ 

**On the same mission!” exclaimed Mrs. DeClancey. ‘ How inter- 
esting! But really now, do I look like a cannibal, like a Fiji Islander? 
The Devil on a mission ?”’ 

‘* No, you are n’t so bad as that,’’ the Devil went on, “‘ but the fact 
remains we have come on a mission, and that is, to win your favor.’’ 

‘* Why, how dare you?” cried Mrs. DeClancey, half rising from her 
chair. 
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‘*We would dare anything for you,”” exclaimed the three together. 

‘* But I’m married,’’ remonstrated the lady. ‘‘My husband receives 
my favors and—my love.”’ 

“Oh, come now,’’ said the Devil laughingly. ‘‘Be serious, do n’t 
make a joke of it, we’re serious. Listen, it ’s your better part, your 
spiritual part we want.’’ 

Mrs. DeClancey leaned back smoothing the folds of her new gown and 
smiled. ‘‘I can ’t divide it among you all,” she deprecated doubtfully. 

‘“*No,”’ cried the Devil, bending forward confidently, “certainly not. 
But you can give it to me.”’ 

“* As to that,’’ replied Mrs. DeClancey, ‘tI do n’t know whether I like 
you better than the others. Surely, gentlemen, in return for what 
you expect from me,— 

“*T,” cried the World and Flesh together and stopped. 

** You have my permission to speak,”’ suggested the Devil politely. 

‘“*I,”’ continued the World, paying no heed to the Devil, ‘‘ will offer 
you power, position and wealth.’’ 

“I have all of these,’? mused Mrs. DeClancey. ‘‘ Still—you won't 
mention it? My husband did object tothe price of my new gown. It’s 
a beauty, is n’t it?” she asked glancing around. 

The Devil was sulking, the World was indignant, and the Flesh was 
framing his plea. So there was silence. 

**I,”’ said the Flesh at last, “ will grant you health, beauty. Yes, even 
the veritable Elixir of Life will be yours.”’ 

‘**No,’’ replied the lady. ‘‘ Then the pleasure of making people think 
you have what you have n’t would be lost.” 

** Now, Mr. Devil,” said the lady turning gaily to him, ‘‘ what have 
you to offer? Flowers?” 

“*I will give you what both the others offered, wealth, power, beauty, 
and health.”’ 

Mrs. DeClancey shook her head slowly. 

“* But see,’’? continued the Devil hotly. ‘‘I will give you gold un-° 
counted, prestige unheard of, beauty undreamed of. You will be the 
admiration of men, the envy of women.”’ 

Again the lady shook her head, this time sadly. 

The Devil rose to go. ‘‘ Have you nothing else to give?’’ asked Mrs. 
DeClancey piteously. 

‘* Nothing,’’ replied the Devil. Then asthe Hand of Genius touched 
him, he leaned forward whispering, ‘‘ I ’ll tell you the true story of Mrs. 
Witherby’s divorce !”’ 

‘* Ah, dear Devil!’’ cried the lady smiling. ‘That was n’t sports- 
manlike, but—you win.” 

John Matter. 
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Song at Evening 


O love, my ever dear one, 
Come to my breast. 
Now swiftly flies the swallow 
Home to her nest, ‘ 
Now sheep are gathered to their fold, } 
Now day-flowers close in rest, 
So thou, my dear and fair one, 
Lean on my breast. 


Dear love, my lily-bright one, 
Be near, to-night. 
See! stars draw close together, 
Mingling their light ; 
And mists the mountain-tops enfold, 
And streams take sea-ward flight, 
So thou, my fair, my dear one, 
Stay near, to-night. 
George Tucker Bispham, Jr. 


Cock Robin 


Cock Robin is a country squire—a fine, old-fashioned, country squire. 
He shows it, every inch of him, from his sober brown coat and red waist- 
coat to his neat black boots. True you may see him in the city, but he is 
a sorry stranger there, very different from himself at his country home. 
In the city, he sings hardly at all; but in the fields his big full voice may 
be heard continually. There is proprietorship in that voice, reminiscent 
of the juciest cherries and fullest grains of the land. See him in the 
early summer days, with his youngster, just out of the nest, at his side 
(the young sport wears a tan vest with polka-dots, like his neighbor 
Thrush) ; how gravely he hops along, mostly silent, yet now and then 


admonishing his inexperienced offspring on the ways of worms and men. 
John Ogden Bigelow. 


ee 


Pyrrha’s Game 


When Pyrrha holds the cue a twist 
Of lithesome arm and dainty wrist 

Sends the balls with great éclat, 

Straight to the point where pockets are. 
The white ball and the red one kissed, 
(That you know is quite the gist 
Of games of chance) then stopped—but hist, 

They always do the next shot mar 

When Pyrrha holds the cue. 
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Aftermath 


Her partners one and all insist 
That Pyrrha’s match does not exist 
At playing pool: but in thy ear, 
Not pool she plays, ’t is hearts, I swear, 
For from its place mine ’s always missed, 
When Pyrrha holds the cue. 
M.S. Wightman. 


From a Freshman’s Diary 


Nov. 10.—This day, with the coming of a young lady whose name I do 
not yet know, a light has come into my life; and few are the lights that 
come to the life of a freshman rooming in town. Let there be recorded 
here every visible action, every movement of hers; every thought, every 
emotion of mine that I may cherish them as gold when she is gone. 
Shall I ever know her name? Let me cal] her Laura now, and let me in 
my unrequited love be as faithful to my Laura as was Petrarch to his. 
She has with her a most detestable mother and a sister by no means as 
adorable as herself. Besides these is a junior, omnipresent. My Laura 
can ’t stir but that he is at her heels. And O, how I hate his looks! 
Certainly he is a bad man. Laura must be warned in time. 

Nov. 11.—Laura was at church this morning. From my seat in the 
Amen Corner I could see her plainly. Three different times I saw her 
steal a glance at me. It was at church that Petrarch met his Laura. 
When I came home from dinner to-night I waited in the parlor, I know 
not why, and when the bell rang opened the door before Mrs. Stevenson 
our landlady reached the stairs. In came Laura, Laura’s sister, and 
Laura’s mother. The odious junior bowed and scraped and hemmed and 
hawed and went home, much to my relief. Then Laura turned to me 
smiiing and thanked me. Let me write no more of this. For me the 
impression needs no preservation. 

Nov. 12.—To-day I cut all recitations and hung round the house in 
hopes of seeing Laura. Unkind mistress that she is, she refused to show 
herself till late in the afternoon and it was only to go walking with that 
upperclassman, She returned while I was at dinner. Can one momen- 
tary glimpse suffice me fora day? My eyes go hungry. 

Nov. 13-15.—For three days I have written nothing, thought nothing, 
but felt much. Recitations and lectures I have utterly ignored. Three 
times since I last wrote I have anticipated the landlady at the front door, 
twice to admit Laura, once—ah bitter disappointment—the paperhanger 
came in, To-morrow will end the seventeenth year of my life. Laura is 
older, perhaps twenty ; but what of it? Poe’s Helen was thirty when he 
was ouly fourteen, and Byron’s—well, some of his must have been older 
than he. A difference of years cannot stand in the way of an overpower- 
ing passion. 


Nov. 16.—The town is in an uproar. To-night is the ball, and to-mor- 
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row the Yale game. I hurried home from recitations this afternoon and 
waited to open the door. In came Laura at twenty minutes past six. 
**An hour and a half to dress,’’ I ;heard her say. The junior bowed, 
hurriedly and was gone. And then—horror of horrors. ‘‘ Mr. Clemens 
has my pocket-book,’’ screamed Laura to her mother, ‘‘and the key of 
my trunk is in it. O what shall Ido!’’ She went outside and shouted 
‘*Mr. Clemens ”’ at the top of her voice, but Mr. Clemens was well on his 
way to his club bythattime. It wasnowmyturn. Atthe scream of dis- 
tress all the latent chivalry within me was stirred. I rose from my chair 
in the parlor and bowing low offered myself—in what words I know not— 
as Laura’s champion to arrest the perfidious Clemens and visit upon him 
retribution. ‘‘O, you are so kind,’ cried Laura, and I was off. It was 
the work of a few moments to find Clemens, get the pocket-book which 
he was carrying with three others of like gender, return and give it to 
the landlady. I went to the parlor and awaited developments. I had 
waited nearly an hour when there was a rustle of skirts coming down 
stairs and Laura, exquisite Laura dressed for the ball confronted me. ‘‘I 
want to thank you,” she said, for the trouble you have been to on my 
account.’’ O, ye Gods! What ecstacy is mine. I transcribe it here 
immediately that none may be lost. 
Nov. 17.—Alas, I am undone, I have been betrayed ! 
** Love, Hope and Joy alike adieu! 
Would I could add Remembrance too.” 
The game is over and we have lost. But that does n’t trouble me so 
much, Laura has gone. When I came in from dinner this evening the 
landlady called me into the parlor where she sat and presented to me 
an envelope, saying at the same time ‘‘ Miss Wesley left this for you.’’ 
I gasped and tore it open. Within was a two dollar bill and Laura’s 
card on which was written this: ‘‘ For the bell-boy who has been so un- 
usually kind to me.” Why should I write more when the thought of 
this so pains me. Vale, Laura, vale, and perhaps au/wieder sehen. 
Edward Harshberger Butler. 
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Gossip: 
OF CERTAIN GREAT PERSONAGES 


Qufck ! liltle Freshman, 

Haste with might and main. 
Run, little Freshman, 

Catch the parting train. 
For swift the train will bear you 
From Sophomores who scare you 
To homes where they will spare you 

Every thought of pain. 

Nursery rhyme. 

Shout, bold Sophomores, 

Shout like men ! 
Yonder is one Freshman, 

In number you are ten. 
Make him come, question him, 

Make him run—and then, 
B'g Sophs., little Sophs.; 

Shout again like men ! 

Old battle-hymn. 


The Gossip was driving, the other afternoon, down Broadway. Thanks 
to the reckless generosity of ten upperclassmen who are subscribing this 
year to the Lit., he was driving in a hansom. Leaning back lazily on 
the cushions he glanced at the passers-by, and, suddenly, his attention 
was caught by three young fellows who came marching up the street. 
They were splendid in polished boots, in gay waistcoats, and they swung 
bamboo canes with that flourish which youth gives when it feels old, and 
which old-age gives when it feels young. Their whole manner showed 
that they knew something of this world’s men and women, that with 
ease, rather proudly, they were accustomed to elbow their careless way 
among them. Such figures impress people! A newsboy gave place to 
them on the pavement, and a very young girl looked back at them—as 
one who gazes after princes. But the Gossip, as they passed, smiled. 
For two nights before, must truth be told? he had seen these magnifi- 
coes in black caps and dirty corduroys skulking down an alley to their first 
supper in Princeton. 

What! could a freshman, fearing each footstep behind him, be one and 
the same with that fine fellow who has just passed, without even a side 
glance, a New York policeman ? Yes, the Gossip has seen many such a 
transformation. In his native place at Princeton, the member of 1907, 
like to the prophets of old, is meek and without honor. But once over 
the border, once safe in the Jersey ferry, and men cannot but admire his 
fine raiment, and listen to his words of eloquence. Now hashe become 
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a personage! He gives command to the bootblack, scorns the conductor 
of the waiting trolley-car, promises a shining reward to the cabman, and 
when his progress up the avenue comes to an end, and the bowing ser- 
vant welcomes him home, within one minute his wonderful tales will 
cause sisters and brothers to worship before him—while, all the time, 
his cunning brain will be plotting to get money from his father. For he 
must go forth to see the town. And he will rebehold New York no 
longer with the unseeing eyes of boyhood, but with a new, penetrat- 
ing sight—with that clear vision which can detect the corner-saloon 
three blocks away, with that swift glance which can discover, beneath 
the veil of the passing girl, the blue eyes, small mouth, and pink cheeks, 
which make her so exceptionally beautiful! Oh! to whom should you 
compare him, such an one as the Gossip’s pen miserably fails to de- 
scribe. You suggest that he resembles a king? No, no, but a being 
more proud than kings! You can never imagine his like. It is Sally 
the housemaid, on her afternoon out, when she goes with her young 
man (poor young man in his tight new boots!) by trolley to the fair- 
grounds. It is she among all that crowd of people, who holds her head 
the most erect. It is she, whose step is the firmest as she walks 
from booth to booth, determined to see everything. She orders, ap- 
plauds, disapproves like a queen, and John, the attendant squire, is 
obedient to her every wish. And not a few people, seeing the proud 
little person, step to one side, giving place toher. Is it because they see 
that her manner is truly regal? or because they know that her triumph 
will be a short one, that very soon, putting away her crown of happiness 
and the sceptre she wields over faithful John, she must return, alone, and 
a little tired, to her evening work. 

You will laugh at this strange comparison. Well, no doubt house- 
maids and freshmen enjoy their holiday-time after fashions widely differ- 
ing ; though to both of them every pleasure they meet seems new, won- 
derful, and, alas! short-lived. But, I promise you, the mood in which 
they go back to their respective duties is much the same. The fresh- 
man, too, at that hour, is gloomy in his thoughts. He is also return- 
ing to be subject unto his betters. And, as he gets into the train at the 
Junction, he looks with envy at an upperclassman lounging in a seat 
nearby. The upperclassman, returning perhaps to his last autumn at 
Princeton, may be thinking how glad he would be to have four col- 
lege years, and all the fun and the friends and the hope of them lying yet 
before. But the Freshman cannot suspect such thoughts. He goes on 
wondering—half crossly—whether the time will ever come when he can 
do what he likes, without having sophomores to criticize his actions, and 
call him “ fresh.” 

Fresh? Well, but of course, oh verdant youth, of course they say that 
you are fresh, and persecute you for being so. Thus will it ever be! 
Even if your whole class should become meek as those stray lambs whom 
proctors lead home after dark, sophomores would still pick out oneZor 
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two from among your ranks, and brand them with the name of infamy. 
For else, they would have nothing to do, poor sophomores! Nay, they 
would have no reason for being, since their position in the college world 
depends solely upon their warring against the fresh; just as the 
function of university deans consists in removing from among the student 
body the slothful and pernicious, or as the office of judges of the court 
occupies them (when not asleep) in punishing the wrong-doer. And 
yet, strangely enough, the reason for being of these sophomores and 
deans and judges (let the illustrious names henceforth be united ! )—their 
reason for being depends upon their attacking that which if destroyed 
must prove the ruin beneath which they themselves would forever dis- 
appear. Their exalted positions are based upon the broad foundations of 
crime. And let their warfare attain perfect success, let the world be 
wholly rid of all freshness, all undergraduate-wickedness, all human sin, 
and sophomores, deans, judges would totter and tumble pell-mell to- 
gether down into the abyss of desuetude, into the void of nothingness. 
Ah! should we not then praise these courageous beings for such unceas- 
ing denunciations and persecutions as lead them to the verge of self- 
sacrifice? If the Gossip, a weaker character, were placed where they are 
exalted, he would tremble at so precarious a position, and while dealing 
public punishment to the criminal before him, would pray that many 
such criminals remained still undetected to flourish in crime. And he 
would exhort all sophomores—if to them a word of counsel might be 
spoken—bidding them in their hearts and at all times to rejoice and give 
thanks that freshmen still are fresh. 
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Editor’s Table 


ter other day we sat down to our Table—our old topsy-turvey table, 

bestrewn with the harvest of last June—and looked over that harvest 
redolent with the scent of commencements and homegoings. Somehow 
it all seemed ancient history, out of joint with the season of the year. 
And we fell to musing, for the day was warm and, moreover, there is 
much magic in that word June. Musing we found we were skimming 
indifferently over the Editor’s Table of one of our esteemed contempor- 
aries-—it would be impolitic to tell who—and fell to wondering what it 
was and why. 

Somehow the phrase “ necessary evil’? drummed into our ears; and 
then it occurred to us that someone had used it in connection with the 
Editor’s Table. It did not sound flattering and we wondered if the 
Editor’s Table was of such unpardonable insignificance that even in de- 
traction it could draw only a weak overworked paradox. 

‘* What was the Editor’s Table?’ Werambled through our exchanges 
and found as an answer ‘‘ That depends.’”’ It was generally one page of 
names of college magazines and titles of articles, accompanied by a few 
inane words of praise, frequently thrown out with a string tied to them. 
The names and titles were kindly printed in italics, which was very con- 
venient when we went searching for the good things said about that which 
eminated from our own sanctum. With a few we spent a pleasant ten 
minutes or so. And then we fell to musing again. 

We are uncertain just what the Editor’s Table is; but it is not a 
** necessary evil.”” The Editor’s Table, Exchanges, or what you will, is 
not necessary, because two of our nearest and most esteemed contempor- 
aries, the Yale Lit. and Harvard Monthly, do not find it so; and to be 
convinced that it is not an evil, we have only to read the Editor’s Table 
in the Smith Monthly. 

Then why is the Editor’s Table? We have wondered if it was created 
to supply work for an editor elected to the board for some reason, which 
later was found to be no reason at all. Certainly in many of the maga- 
zines we encounter it has received little attention and less thought ; and 
plays such a poor part that we easily see why it is an evil but cannot 
understand why it is necessary. 

To be necessary the Tab!e must have some functions and we think it 
has, though perphaps they are a trifle undefined or lost. Must it consist 
of half-hearted commendation of what appears to one’s mind as the best 
in each magazine? Then its use is very limited. Likes and prejudices 
enter there as much as taste and discrimination, especially when the title 
is written down with the epithet ‘clever’ or ‘ well written’, Perhaps the 
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magazine in its Table designs to supply to its readers the few good things 
that appear outside its own cover. That shows a kindly disposition but 
there, too, the possibility of the function is limited. Unfortunate lack of 
space forbids clipping anything more extensive than verse and very brief 
verse at that. 

The prospect of figuring out any position of dignity for the Editor’s 
Table, we confess, looks as dismal as a bottle of bluing; and yet the 
Editor’s Table can be made an attractive and useful department and the 
Exchange Editor occupy a unique position on the board, if he does not 
go about his task in a perfunctory and unsympathetic manner. The 
Editor’s Table as a department of the college magazine is peculiar to that 
magazine and every endeavor should be made to develop its idiomatic 
characteristics. College magazines are in no seuse rivals. It may be 
said that they are about the only field where the various college organi- 
zations are not opponents. Each college magazine is doing the same 
work, doing it in a different place and whatever asisistance, pleasure and 
benefits one gets from another is gain for all and loss for none. Ina 
sense we are play magazines, play with its psychological significance, 
and we can have this feeling of association where the big for-sure maga- 
zines cannot. We get this to some degree with the Yale Lit., Harvard 
Monthly and one or two others through our banquets, but what transpires 
at the banquets, though pleasant, is ephemeral if ephemeral includes the 
night. Then, too, we like to know all the rest. 

The Editor’s Table of course depends upon the editor, or rather his at- 
tention and work. He can constitute himself a critic and forwith we 
have a board of critics as numerous as the many magazines. The Ex- 
change Editors can readily become the best critics of college writing. 
He knows the standards and hobbies of each magazine, its weaknesses 
and not least of all those of his own magazine. There is nothing like 
comparison for a real test. If the exchange editors get down to real 
criticism of what is being published by the college magazines, true ap- 
preciation of its worth rather than a hasty reading, and let the various 
Lits. see themselves in other looking-glasses than their own, somebody 
is going to gain by it. A little adverse criticism may do a little good ; 
and where nice things are said it makes them better to tell why they are 
said. 

The Georgetown Journal maintains a genuine Editor’s Table, and we 
are sorry the magazine itself does not afford us more opportunity to praise 
its other departments. Not that we object to the manner in which it 
treats it material but the material itself. We infer, though we do not know, 
that there is no daily at Georgetown. To cover current news and the 
literary field would worry the reverend old Nassau Lit. The Smith Col- 
lege Monthly has a department much to our liking and in many months 
the Exchange in the Wellesly Lit. is good, though the standard is not 
sustained so well as at Smith. In the Bowdoin Quill Ye Postman does 
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his work with apparent relish. It is a cheerful department but we doubt 
the usefulness of his Handbook of Best Prose. 

It was ancient history, as I said, that bestrewed the Table. Some of 
the issues went as far back as May. We take it that most of what was 
written has been forgotten during the languid summer and that those 
who did the writing have been forgotten, too—more or less. Still we 
must look over our exchanges if only to get a running start for the year. 

We read a number of essays—and papers—in the June Lits. We plead 
guilty of not doing this as a usual thing but we found several we liked at 
the beginning and that was encouraging. ‘‘On Lights Hidden Under 
Bushels,”’ in the Yale Lit., was the tempter. We believe the essay 
reaches its most successful form when good humor and playfulness enter. 
The essayist in the Yale Lit. is a thorough believer in Lamb. We are 
venerable old pioneers—the Yale Lit. and the Nassau Lit.—but it is 
worth while being jolly old. The Harvard Monthly runs to serious papers 
and excellent verse. Shakespeare’s Match-Making has some spice. 
It is readable if for no other reason than to see how a new writer handles 
a subject that has been done many times. 

We are always interested in the short stories and read most of those 
that appear in our exchanges barring college stories. The Vassar Mis- 
cellany has two that are written with the right foundation, true local 
color and natural action. ‘‘ The Preacher from Beyond the Hills” is a 
fine story of tragedy, handled well except for a short closing paragraph, 
a very common fault in the story of the college magazine. It is a fine 
and difficult thing to write comedy ; ‘‘ Shingles and a Pension” is a suc- 
cess. It is too much to hope, let alone to ask, that college magazines 
secure more stories of that nature. The Smith College Monthly is the 
most energetic exchange we receive. We wonder and wonder how they 
find enough good stuff, for most of it is good stuff, to cover so much 
space. We are always a little bit afraid to praise sketches, but we like 
‘*Backing a Winner,’’ though a pretty story should have a more apt 
title. ‘‘A Vignette of Manhattan ”’ shows some appreciation of the dra- 
matic. We wonder if the drawer knows what he is writing about; but 
then no two people see the same things even if they go together. 

We are much surprised to find a long poem, which has not printed 
above the familiar phrase ‘‘ prize poem.’’ It would never have occurred 
except in the Smith Monthly. Verses of sustained length seldom appear 
in the Lits. Perhaps it is lucky they do not, for the undergraduate reads 
them not at all or at the rate of ten lines ata glance. ‘‘ Per Aspera Ad 
Astra” will not bear reading in that way, but will certainly afford keen 
pleasure to anyone who will give it fifteen minutes of his time. ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Tanager,”’ in The Mount Holyoke, is a healthy out-of-doors poem, 
somewhat reminiscent of Bryant’s ‘‘ Bob o’ Link.’’ ‘The Quest,’’ in 
The Wellesley Magazine, is a pretty ballade with a well handled refrain. 
We go back to The Harvard Monthly for some of the best poetry. ‘‘ At 
Vergil’s Tomb,’’ evidently written by a true lover of the Mantaian, be- 
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long to a better class of reflective poetry than is wont to appear in college 
publications. The average undergraduate, sanctioned by the ripeness of 
years which belong to sophomore—or juniorhood, quite frequently falls 
to musing over withered leaves or the dying day and usually draws the 
trite conclusion that “all things decay.” It is refreshing to find a man 
who can reflect on sombre things and yet not be completely swamped in 
his gloomy surroundings. 

The following in the Harvard ‘\"onthly we give as a melody sweet 
and unintelligible. 


Lulled by the plash of fountaius, 
Soothed by the hum of bees, 
Beyond the thirty mountains, 
Across the thirty seas, 
Within a valley vernal, 
Upon a bank she lies, 
The light of love eternal 
In her dream-weary eyes. 


A pretty etching which appeared in the Cornell Era is : 


Traumerei 
There is a place of dreams, dear, a place of dreams, 
Where you and I—my head upon your breast— 
Ride toward the south. Far in the yellow west 
There is a fading light ; while o’er the moonlit sky 
Theclouds fly from the wind, and you and I 
Just dream together,—dreaming thus to rest 
Foreve. and a day in that far place of dreams. 


In closing we stop to record our appreciation of a sketch that appeared 
in The Brunonian. It is a successful paraphrase of a fairly well-known 
bit of doggerel. It is a paraphrase, though another word beginning with 
a ‘p’ might be applied. We compliment the transcriber on his accuracy 
and the success with which he eliminated all the grace, humor and 
delicacy of the original. For the benefit of our readers we will give the 
paraphrase and the original in order that they may make a choice—and 
see how correctly lines may be followed if one tries. The Brunonian 
printed the following : 


The “Old Boy” 


There was a gentle knock at my door last night, and in walked a spry little man, 
whose gray hair and beard indicated that he was perhaps sixty, although his spark- 
ling eyes, and impulsive way seemed to deny hisage. “I’m one of the old boys,” he 
said, ‘I used to have this room ; and I want to see the marks I made forty years ago.”’ 
He raised the window, and showed us where he had carved his name in the stone 
then gazing around, he muttered, ‘‘ Yes! same old joint ; same old fire-place, where 
we burned the neighbors’ fences; just like it was when we were Brown boys.” 

Evidently he had not noticed Fred’s sisters, who were sitting near the clothes-press, 
partly hidden by some draperies; but presently he caught sight of them and began 
to chuckle. Fred quickly said, ‘‘ Allow me to present my sisters, Mister , par- 
don me, sir, I cannot recall your name.’’ Almost overcome with laughter, our visitor 
opened the door, and backed out with a bow, and said, ‘‘ Yes, boys, even the same 
old lie.” 
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Here is the study which for symmetry we shall call : 
The Old Boy 


He was a guileless college youth 
Full of innocence and truth. 
And often to his college room, 
His sister came to cheer the gloom. 
One day while she was busied there, 
Arranging things with sisterly care, 
There came a knock upon the door. 
The youth had only time to store 
His sister in the closet near, 
When in the door he saw appear, 
A little spry old gray-haired boy, 
With twinkling eyes aglow with joy. 
He straight explained how, when a lad 
Some forty years ago, he had 
That room. And walking round, he said ; 
“ The same old table, stand and bed— | 
The same old fire-place —pictures all— | 
The same old paper on the wall — | 
The same old window—same old view— i 
The same old chairs and carpet too.” i 
And then the closet door he spied ; | 
Stepping to it, opened it wide ; 
Chuckled and piped in greatest glee, 
“Ha! Ha! The same old game, I see.”’ 
The youth in anger reared his head 
Tightened his lips and firmly said, 
“ Would you my reputation slur— j 
I'd have you know, she ’s my sister sir.” | 
“ Ah me,” the old man said with a sigh, | 
The same old lie—the same old lie.” 
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Book Talk 


Among the books on our table this month, we notice two that have 
lain there the summer through—Mr. Page’s latest novel, GORDON KEITH, 
and a new volume of short stories by F. Hopkinson Smith, THE UNDER 
Doc. Both books have been so well received and widely read, that a 
review of them now would seem in the nature of an anti-climax—they 
were published, they were successful,—we can only say that we foresaw 
it. But none the less we cannot pass them by without saying that Mr. 
Smith seems to have attained to the perfection of his style. His stories 
are, as short stories should be, concise, unified, convincing. There is no 
conjecture as to the past, no peering into the future—each story is an 
episode, well-rounded and complete. Weare looking forward to his new 
tale of Colonel Carter with the joy of one who awaits the Christmas 
feast. (The Under the Dog. By F. Hopkinson Smith. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Gordon Keith, however, is disappointing. We had looked for some- 
thing more than the conventional novel, with the heroic hero and the 
captivating heroine, from Mr. Page, for we had read ‘‘ Marse Chan,”’ and 
rejoiced. But Gordon Keith is a young man too determined to smile at 
his own seriousness, too active to stray afield after sentiment; his only 
relaxation comes in his pommeling of the villain,— and even in this he 
is serious. We hope Mr. Page will write more stories with Pollys 
in them, and few with Gordon Keiths. (Gordon Keith. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Among the books that we have seen this autumn, THE HEART OF 
HYACINTH stands unmatched as a story of love. It is a tale full of deli- 
cacy and charm ; but more than this, it is full of deep, genuine feeling. 
From the birth of Hyacinth to the end of the novel, one feels the reality 
of the story to the author, the genuineness of the sentiment expressed. 
And the author is an exceptionally good artist. The situations are de- 
veloped with rare skill; comedy and pathos are cleverly mingled, and 
above all, the characters are natural and human. It is a distinct 
achievement to provoke our sympathy for characters whose sympathies 
are so different from our own. The charm of the story is heightened, 
too, by a touch of mysticism and elusiveness. Such mastery of the art of 
writing is unusual indeed. The book is attractively published, the illus- 
trations and decorations, which latter are the work of a Japanese artist, 
being quite in keeping with the story. (The Heart of Hyacinth. By 
Onoto Wantanna. New York: Harper & Brothers.) 

Mr. Phillips has followed close upon his Golden Fleece with an- 
other satire of American life, or rather a small phase of American life. 
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THE MASTER ROGUE is a “novel with a pupose;’’ the characters are 
typical and balanced one against the other; they act according to the 
the rule of three and at the end, the moral is clear—it remains for the 
reader but to point it. Colossal fortunes are nowadays so usual that they 
no longer provoke even our interest, and never was money more power- 
ful than at present; but the majority of us are still well below the million 
mark—poor enough to appreciate love and honesty and kindliness for 
their own sakes. As for the men of the Great Rogue’s stamp, they 
have long forgotten to read anything but market reports, and this bit of 
satire will, we fear, do but little in the way of regenerating them — and 
the satirist is bent on nothing if not on reformation. Mr. Phillips is a 
keen observer, and his style is as incisive as it is stinging ; but he lacks 
the kindly humor, the delight in things of everyday life, which seem so 
essential to the social satirist. As a story, The Master Rogue is interest- 
ing ; we all enjoy knowing how great wealth is accumulated, even though 
thereceipt be indefinite, and most of us like to read of mutual deceptions 
and trickeries which sometimes give zest to married life. (The Master 
Rogue. By David Graham Phillips. New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Company.) 

THE HOUSE ON THE HupDsON is a thoroughly good modern novel. 
The plot is clever, and one who begins the book will be reluctant to lay 
it aside until he has finished it. An air of mystery envelops the story from 
the opening page, and this mystery thickens more and more as the story 
grows in complexity, nor is it dispelled until Madam Erranti confesses 
that the hero—however we will leavethisto the reader. The rest of the book 
is a clever bit of detective work at which the heroine outwits the hero— 
or villain, if you will. Of course it is impossible that a story of this sort 
should be altogether within the bounds of the credible ; but the author 
has been strong enough to so awaken our interest that we accept the sit- 
uations without question—we, as it were, agree to believe anything. 
Lovers of romance will find The House on the Hudson a novel well worth 
their while. (The House on the Hudson. By Frances Powell. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

When the patient reader has toiled through the first two hundred 
pages of Tu-Tzz’s Tower, he is apt to ask himself why such a work was 
ever published. But when, with sturdy step he passes the three hundred 
mark, he finds himself interested, and at four hundred he is almost ex- 
cited. The Tu-Tze’s Tower is not a book of nursery stories, as you 
might infer it to be from the title. It is a novel of the unknown No-Man’s 
Land west of China; and a fantastic story it is, with the heroine—a cul- 
tured American lady—falling in love with a barbarian chieftain of Cen- 
tral Asia. However, after Miss Edwards has once got into her tale, she 
develops it with considerable skill. But Tu-Tze’s Tower is only one of 
myriads which our modern book-imills grind out monthly. (The Tu-Tze’s 
Tower. By Louise Betts Edwards. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & 


Company. ) 
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Those melodramatically inclined will rejoice in Mr. Brady’s new book, 
A DocToR OF PHILOSOPHY. It is written with his usual swing, the char- 
acters are well-drawn, the action is continuous, and the denoument is 
skillfully planned. The plot, too, is unusual and awakens curiosity— 
which is all as it should be. We have but one bone to pick with Mr. 
Brady, that is concerning the title. True the heroine is a Ph.D. ; but 
when the book opens with an old epicure, we fall into the error of think- 
ing him the Doctor of Philosophy—a philosoper, albeit a shabby one, by 
reason of his view of life, a doctor by reason of his long experience im 
that view. We are unprepared for the melodrama, and inclined to resent 
it. (A Doctor of Philosophy. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

It is a matter of wonder that the public does not put an end to war 
stories of THE VAGABOND type, with the inevitable plot—northern army 
officer, southern belle, hate, love, stupendous achievements, marriage— 
by merely refusing to read them. Mr. Palmer has a good ‘‘ newspaper 
style,’’ one that tells its story simply and honestly; but when he writes a 
novel untouched with originality, impossible in many of its situations, 
and needlessly cumbered with the figures of Lincoln, Sherman and Sher- 
idan, we are inclined to echo the words of the long suffering Horace, “I 
met a bore.’’ (The Vagabond. By Frederick Palmer. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

All lovers of Dante, and all those who would wish to be, owe Mr. Dins- 
mon much gratitude for the excellent book with regard to the master 
poet he has just published. Arps To THE StuDY OF DANTE does not 
sound promising to the average reader ; it savors of the school-room and 
the dry dust of the academy. But a glance through the book will con- 
vince him that it is far from being a musty thesaurus. The work opens 
with that delightful essay of Dean Church’s upon Dante’s Florence, and 
ends with Lowell’s essay on the poet. Between the two essays the 
reader will find a wealth of knowledge concerning Dante, his life, his 
times, and his works. For one who is reading the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” 
the book is indispensable. (Aids tothe Study of Dante. By Charles 
Allen Dinsmon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC AND ITS GOVERNMENT is a new volume in 
Messrs. Putnam’s American Politics. Professor Woodburn, the author, 
in his preface tells us that this work is intended as a companion volume to 
his Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States, and that 
both are designed for the encouragement of the study of American poli- 
tics. The book opens with a chapter on The Principles of the Fathers, 
in which is discussed the causes which led to the Revolution, and the 
formation of the United States. The Declaration of Indepenence, too, is 
here examined and expounded, clause by clause. The next chapter, 
The Federal Nation, develops the meaning of the term ‘‘ Federal,’ treats 
of written and unwritten constitutions, and in general discusses the 
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powers of the federal government. The Presidency, the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the Judiciary, and the Territories, are each in 
turn analyzed, their powers under the constitution defined, and the 
interpretation of the constitution explained. The book is pleasant to 
read, for, as the author says, the style is elementary, and it will serve as 
an excellent handbook for those who have not the time to spend on Mr. 
Bryce’s standard work. (The American Republic and Its Government. 
By James Albert Woodburn. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Professor Smith has added a new and interesting volume to the litera- 
tum of the Revolution, in ARNOLD’s MARCH FROM CAMBRIDGE TO 
Quesec. The leading of a troop of recruits through this almost unex- 
plored region in the late autumn was a task worthy of Arnold’s genius; 
we can compare with it only the march of John Roger Clark in the West, 
when like difficulties were met and overcome in the same spirit of deter- 
mination, and of hardihood. Professor Smith has worked out the itiner- 
ary minutely ; and with scholarly judgment he has discussed the diaries 
and articles, many of them contemporary, which bear upon the march. 
Not the least interesting of these is the journal of Arnold himself, which 
is printed complete in the book. (Arnold’s March from Cambridge to 
Quebec. By Justin H. Smith. New York: G. P. Putuam’s Sons.) 
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At atime when the probability of a future Anglo-American or Anglo- 
Saxon alliance is being frequently mentioned and discussed by many of 
the leading thinkers of both Great Britain and the United States, Mr. 
John R. Dos Passos’s book, entitled THE ANGLO-SAXON CENTURY, comes 
to us as a welcome and interesting addition to the bibliography on the 
subject. The author advocates the union of all English-speaking people 
—not an-alliance for either offensive or defensive purposes, but ‘‘ the es- 
tablishment of a common, interchangeable citizenship between all Eng- 
lish-speaking nations and colonies by the abrogation of the naturalization 
laws of the United States and the British Empire, so that the citizens of 
each can, at will, upon landing in the other’s territory, become citizens 
of any of the countries dominated by these governments.’”’ As the best 
means of accomplishing this he suggests a treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States which shall regulate their conduct and intercourse 
with each other. Mr. Dos Passos asserts that no step can be taken 
towards such a unification until Canada shall voluntarily become a part 
of the United States ; and hence sugyests that such an incorporation be 
the first subject to be covered by the treaty. The other subjects which 
the author considers must be included in the treaty are the establishment 
of freedom of commercial intercourse and relations between the countries 
involved, to the same extent as that which exists between the different 
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states of our government; the establishment of a uniform standard of 
weights and measures ; and the regulation of a monetary system in which 
all the gold, silver, nickle and copper coins of the parties to the treaty 
shall have an equal money value and shall be interchangeable every- 
where within the limits covered by the treaty. As a remedy for any dis- 
putes likely to occur, the writer advocates the appointment of a supreme 
court of arbitration consisting of six citizens of Great Britain and the 
same number from the United States. The arguments used in the dis- 
cussion are clear, well-defined and logical. But the author delights in 
frequent use of numerous Latin terms of which the majority seem to us 
to be unnecessary and incongruous in a book so purely Anglo-Saxon in 
spirit. (The Anglo-Saxon Century and the Unification of the English- 
Speaking People. By John R. Dos Passos. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 
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Books Received 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Augustus Ceasar. By John R. Firth. An exhaustive study of the 
life and achievements of the first emperor. (Heroes of the 
Nations series. ) 

The Fur Traders of the Columbia River. By Washington Irving. 
Reprinted from Irving’s ‘‘ Astoria ’’ and ‘‘ Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville. 

Buddhist India. By T. W. Rhys Davids. (The Story of the Nations 
Series. ) 

Dodd, Mead & Company. 

Memories of Yale Lifeand Men. By Timothy Dwight. 
Ginn & Company. 

Discourses on War. By William Ewing Channing. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Literary Landmarks of London. By Laurence Hutton. (Notice later.) 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. John Fox, Jr. Another 
Kentucky story, which deals with the Civil War, told with 
sincerity and feeling. 
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